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HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 


RATES—$0.50 per year to residents of Pennsylvania, regard- 
less of address. $1.00 per year for Non-Residents of Pennsy]- 
(Out-of-State, District of Columbia, Canadian or For- 
eign.) Club rates are available to organizations presenting 
25 or more subscriptions in a single order. Remittances by 
check or money order to be made payable to the Department 
of Revenue, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, CASH FOR- 
WARDED AT SENDER’S RISK. STAMPS NOT ACCEPTED. 
Your local Game Protector, County Treasurer or other Hunting 
License Issuing Agent will take your subscription; or you may 
forward it direct to the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 


vania. 








Please report all changes of address promptly, sending both 
your old and new addresses. 


Publication office, Cameron and Kelker Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Executive and editorial office, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Permission to reprint will be granted provided proper credit 
is given. 
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Special Offer! 


This “PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE” Booklet is given with 
each subscription placed for a period of two or more years, 
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“PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE” is extremely interesting and exceptionally educational 
to the school children; contains 20 natural color plates and complete description of all 
wildlife common to Pennsylvania. Gift cards will be forwarded upon request. 
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WORTHY CAUSES 


Two worthy war-effort projects in which hunters and trappers can participate 
with little or no effort are outlined on pages 3 and 13 of this issue. One project, spon- 
sored jointly by the Commission, the State Trappers Association, Fur-dealers and 
Rendering Plants involves the saving of fats from fur-bearing animals for making 
soap and glycerine. The other, sponsored by the International Leather Workers 
Union and numerous tanneries throughout the Commonwealth, involves the contribu- 
tion of deer skins for making into vests for the Merchant Marine. Both have tre- 
mendous possibilities if hunters and trappers cooperate. Both offer a challenge. Will 


you meet it? 
H | 4 ip . 


In the past year and a half the subscriptions to THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
have decreased considerably. We expected that decrease as a result of the war effort. 
Many subscribers entered the armed forces, many moved away to enter industrial 
plants and other defense positions, and didn’t renew their subscriptions because 
they figured there would be very little time to read it. 





They were perfectly justified in taking that position. Many persons have discon- 
tinued publications for less justifiable reasons. We would not like to think that our 
readers discontinued the News because they believed it too costly or uninteresting, 
especially since we have tried hard to keep the fee low and the quality high. 


But now with so many of our friends dropping out of the picture it looks as 
though we'll have to take it on the chin for awhile unless we can get other friends 
to take their places. The way the future looks, unless we gain a lot of new readers 
between now and Spring, we will be forced to reduce the number of pages and illus- 
trations or increase the fee, or maybe both. 


We have never made a downright appeal to our subscribers for support before, 
firmly believing that they would rally behind us in our endeavor to keep this pub- 
lication on an even keel and up to high standards. 


The simplest way in which you can demonstrate your faith and interest in what 
we are trying to do for conservation and the war effort through the News is to send 
us just one subscription—that’s all we ask. Maybe you would like to subscribe for 
a Service Man so that he has an unbroken file of them when he returns. You may 
desire to make someone a Christmas present of a subscription. 


At any rate, if each reader just sends one it will more than compensate for our 
losses—it will insure a continuation of our joint efforts to safeguard our resources 
when they most need it. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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International News Photo. 


A member of the Coast Guard with his German Shepherd on guard. In addition to coastal areas the War Dogs patrol army posts, shipbuilding 
plants, airplane hangars, government warehouses, arsenals, etc. A man and a sentry dog have been found equal to six regular guards. Germany is 
now using 50,000 sentry dogs. The U. S. Army wants 125,000. Our readers are urged to volunteer to raise puppies for this vital work; food will be 
supplied them and veterinary services will be free. Write today to Lt. W. Newbold Ely, U.S.C.G.R., Ambler, Pennsylvania. 


To All the Woods People, Thanks 


To you who live in the meadows The man you trained to alertness 
The Woodlands, the hedgerows the banks Has taken 
Take this lull of the hunting season 


the soldier’s vow 

The hound whose wits you sharpened 
With a country’s grateful thanks. Is on sentinel duty now 
Many a sportsman is missing, So to you who live in the meadows, 
The woodlands the hedgerows, the banks, 
To you who were part of the training 
They are after a deadlier kill. We 


The voice of his dog is still. 

They have gone to a greater hunting, 
tender a humble thanks. 
For a nation of men who are hunters, 

To defend a land where they 


Have a right to a gun, the game, and the fun 
Of hunting the sportsman’s way. 


—Margaret Fifer. 
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Vigil on a northern ship lane at sea. Bundled up against the frigid air that prevails even at 
this time of the year on the north Atlantic supply route, a lookout keeps watch from the signal 
bridge of one of the warships of the Atlantic fleet as it does its job of keeping the sea lanes Clear 
of Axis interference, 


International News Phot 
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HUNTERS! 


Your 


Deer Skins 
Can Help 
Win the 

War 


As fur-lined jackets they will 
keep our Merchant Seamen 


snug and warm while. . . 


“They Keep 
‘Em Sailing” 


HELP YOUR 
COGN lien 
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International News Photos, 


Cutters: Members of Local 110 are skilled 
craftsmen through whose hands the furs pass 
first. They cut the furs to pattern. 


N the past several years the Game Commis- 

sion encouraged hunters to save their deer 
skins. It asked the Boy Scouts to help tan 
them and sportsmen’s organizations to con- 
tribute hides and funds for the purpose, but 
with limited success. The whole program was 
too economically difficult from the stand- 
point of travel and expense for hunters to 
participate in very large numbers. Many of 
them did. Had the sale of deer skins been 
permitted in the Commonwealth it might 
have been a different story, because then 
fur dealers, tanneries and leathercraft manu- 
facturers would no doubt have worked out 
some plan by which the skins could have 
been collected. But all that might have been. 


This year the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union of Westfield, Pa., 
through its Secretary-Treasurer Mr. H. L. 
Parsons, New York City, and Mr. Harry 
Millstone, organizer for the Union, Local No. 
211, with offices in Williamsport, conferred 
with representatives of the Commission on 
a plan to have deer skins donated by the 
hunters this season and turned over or 
shipped to certain tanneries or tanning com- 
panies designated by the Union where the 
hides would be salted and stored for ship- 
ment to a central point. 


This new campaign, with which the Com- 
mission concurred at its meeting on October 
9, is known as the “Win the War Drive” on 
the part of the fur and leather workers 
association. The whole idea is this, Mr. 
Hunter, and if you do not subscribe to it 
after hearing about it you will have lost an 
excellent opportunity to do another job to 
aid the war effort. 


Here’s what the Association wants you to 
do: Turn your hides over to anyone of the 
various tanneries mentioned hereinafter. The 
Union has arranged with its affiliated 
branches to cooperate to the fullest extent. 
After the hides are salted and stored by 
the tanneries they will be shipped to a 
central processing plant. That plant will 
donate its chemicals and machinery, and the 
workers will donate the time required to 
tan the hides. 


After they are tanned they will be shipped 
to a firm in New York City. That firm will 
donate chemicals and machinery necessary to 
make them into vests, and the workers there, 
will donate their time to this work. The 
vests are to be without collars and sleeves, 
and will be lined inside with fur and made 
into tight fitting garments. The Union will 
then donate these leather vests to members 
of the United States Merchant Marine who 
serve on ocean going vessels carrying sup- 
plies for American troops or for our Allied 
Nations, especially where those trips are 
made to cold climates. 
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Now Mr. Hunter, you can readily see how 
you can contribute to a very successful 
undertaking if you cooperate. If an organiza- 
tion of artisans, a commerical tannery, and 
a commerical processing establishment can 
donate their chemicals and machinery, and 
their employes can donate their time, surely 
you will meet the challenge. 

Thousands of deer skins, the potential 
vests I mentioned a moment ago, will go the 
way all the other deer skins went in the past, 
and there were thousands, if you do not co- 
operate. Americans have proved that they 
are not the kind of people who have to be 
urged or influenced to demonstrate their 
patriotism. They remain indifferent and im- 
passive up to a certain point, but once riled 
and faced with a problem they are going to 
meet it. Just as they are meeting every 
emergency that arises today, just so they will 
meet them in the days to come; just so they 
will ultimately emerge the victors in this 
world war. But it all requires team work. If 
a few hunters here and there throughout 
the State donate a hide or two, it isn’t going 
to mean a thing. Every fellow who kills a 
deer must realize he also bagged a potential 
vest for a seaman who needs it. And if he 
doesn’t live near a tannery is it asking too 
much of him, I wonder, to wrap the skin 
up, pay a few cents express charges, and 
send it to the nearest tannery. 

The leather workers group expects to place 
mimeographed and printed material outlin- 
ing the program in detail in the hands of 
every sportsmen’s organization before the 
opening of the deer season. The plan will 
also be given wide publicity in the news- 
papers and on the radio. Tanneries within 
the Commonwealth that are going to lend 
their whole-hearted cooperation include the 
Williamsport, Noxen, Gleasonton, St. Marys 
and Westover branches of the Armour 
Leather Co.; the Ridgeway, Clearfield, 
Emporium, Wilcox, Pa., and Salamanca, New 
York, subsidiaries of the Keystone Tanning 
and Glue Company; the Mt. Jewett and 
Curwensville branches of the Howes Brothers 
Tannery; and the Eberle Tannery at West- 
field; The Pen Argyl Fur Company, Pen 
Argyl; the Loyal Fur Manufacturing Co. 346 
Church St., Danville, Pa., and the Queens 
Premier Fur Dressing and Dyeing Co., St. 
Joseph and Ann Sts., Easton, Pa. These 
tanneries cover the real heart of the deer 
country and hunters should have little dif- 
ficulty and very little expense in consigning 
their deer skins to them. 

Three companies in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict have already signified their willingness 
to assist, namely, the Surpass Leather Co., 
Sth & Westmoreland St.; E. H. Hubschman & 
Son, 415 N. 4th St.; and Frank DiVincenzo, 
Business Agent of the Philadelphia Leather 
Workers Union, Local No. 30, 2701 Allegany 
Ave., all Philadelphia. There are other 
establishments in the southeast, including 
Allentown and Easton, and some in the 
Pittsburgh area which will no doubt indicate 
their willingness to participate, so watch your 
local papers as the deer season approaches 
Mr. Hunter so you'll know where to ship 
your skin locally. 

If we hear from the sponsors of this move- 
ment before we go to press, we'll try to in- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Nailers: After the sewn skins are wetted they are nailed to boards marked to pattern. Some 
workers at the New York project pledged as high as 100 hours voluntary labor to make jerkins 
ior courageous seamen. Members Local 110. 





Operators: Members of Local 105 sew together the furs that have been cut by the cutters. 
New York project alone set a goal of 50,000 fur vests. 





Finishers: Members of Local 115 set fur linings to green whipcord waterproofed tops for the 
seamen who stand watch on icy decks. 
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A flock of wild turkeys walking along a moun- 
tain road in late summer, 


ayqyear happened to my flock of wild 
turkeys?” This is a question that 
sportsmen ask game protectors and game 
land managers every year, especially during 
the fall season. A sportsman who has 
watched a particular flock during the summer 
months in anticipation of the approaching 
open season suddenly finds in early October 
that his favorite flock has disappeared. 

The average individual concludes that the 
birds either were killed by poachers or that 
the game land manager or game protector 
drove or induced them to enter a refuge. 
The fact is wild turkeys shift their range 
during the various seasons. It is, therefore, 
logical to assume that turkeys will either 
leave or utilize a particular area, depending 
on its suitability to their needs during spring, 
summer, fall, and winter seasons. 

Early in the spring turkeys disband from 
their regular winter flocks. Flocks of hens 
break up and the birds travel alone or 
with one or two companions. Gobblers more 
than a year old disband their flocks and 
travel by themselves in search of hens. 
They usually separate before the hens. Birds 
may wander for two or three miles from 
their winter range in search of suitable nest- 
ing sites. Sportsmen sometimes wonder 
where the turkeys have come from as there 
was no sign of them in a particular area 
during the winter. Some of the birds may 
remain in the vicinity of their wintering area 
if conditions are suitable. During this season 
of the year they seek openings in secluded 
areas bordered by timber. Near these open- 
ings insects, grasses, berries, and grit are 
obtained, and the birds nest and rear their 
young close to such sites. 


1Paper No. 38 from the Pennsylvania Cooper- 
ative Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Department of The Interior), The 
Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and American Wildlife Institute co- 

erating. 
ao for publication an Sept. 21, 1942 as 
Paper No. 1128 in the journal series of the Penn- 
svlvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“2 Game Land Manager, Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. 

° Graduate Assistant, Department 
The Pennsylvania State College 


of Forestry, 
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id the Turkey Go? 


By Orrie Smith & Edward L. Kazichy 


As the summer progresses, hens start to 
range with their young to a greater degree. 
The birds grow rapidly and by September 
are able to travel as well as the old birds. 
During September turkeys are frequently 
seen along roads, abandoned fields, grain 
fields, and clearings where they find an 
abundant food supply. It is common to find 
dusting sites and discarded feathers on a 
turkey range in late summer, as the birds 
moult in August. Gobblers band together 
shortly after the mating season and travel 
in flocks. 

During October, after several frosts have 
killed or inactivated the insect life and 
caused the leaves to fall, turkeys shift their 
range. At this time of the year, the woods 
become open and the birds are wilder. The 
increased wildness of the turkeys at this 
time is one of the reasons why they are not 
seen as often as in the summer. As insects, 
grasses, and berries are reduced in number, 
acorns from the various oaks become the 
chief source of food. Turkeys travel over a 
larger range in the fall than at any other 
time of the year; perhaps doubling their 
late summer range. 


Some of the characteristics of good Fall 
turkey range are as follows: 


(1) The ideal oak forest turkey range 
should contain the largest amount of white 
oak in relation to chestnut oak, red oak, 
black oak, and scarlet oak. Such areas are 
usually found at the base of ridges or in 
flat areas on or between ridges, and are 
called the mixed oak forest type. 


(2) Eighty per cent or more of the entire 
stand should be oak, over six inches in 
diameter at breast height and over thirty 
feet high. Latham (1939) showed that the 
present turkey range is confined to the oak- 
pine forest in the southern half of the state. 

(3) There should be an abundance of de- 
caying logs that provide insects. This factor 
is especially important in the early fall. 

(4) The understory should be open, as 
turkeys do not like to range through areas 
with dense brush. If the understory is open 
and mast is present, turkeys range through 
areas having small trees, i. e., four to five 
inches in diameter at breast height. 

(5) The area should have an abundance 
of natural food. 

(6) The turkeys should not be disturbed. 
During the fall the birds do not frequent 
openings as they do in the summer. If 
natural food is scarce, they may travel to 
grain fields bordered by timber to find food. 

The hunting season causes the birds to 
scatter, and they may be found on all parts 
of their range. Birds are likely to seek high 
ridges and inaccessible areas where it is 
relatively quiet, especially after the first week 
of the season. Hunting causes turkeys to 
be found in strange habitats; they may 
wander or be chased a number of miles from 
their original range. After the hunting sea- 
son, however, the birds, as a rule, return to 
their former range. This may take three or 
four weeks. Some birds unite with other 
flocks and fail to return. 


(Continued on nage 22) 





During the Fall the birds do not frequent openings as they do in the Summer. 
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HILE Pennsylvania 
contribute $2.00 annually to the Game 
Fund to perpetuate their sport, they want 
to know for what purposes their money is 
being expended. The Commission appreciates 


sportsmen § gladly 


this interest on the part of the sportsmen, 
and always welcomes the opportunity to 
give a complete accounting of its stewardship. 
The sportsmen have been paying their own 
way since the enactment of the Resident 
License Law in 1913, when the license fee 
was $1.00. The fee was subsequently in- 
creased to $1.25 and later to $2.00, the present 
fee. The accomplishments during the past 
twenty-eight years have been such that they 
would not be satisfied with any other finan- 
cial program. The fact of the matter is many 
sportsmen now look upon the license fees as 
an investment in a long-term conservation 
program which guarantees happy hunting 
days, not only for themselves but to their 
posterity. 


Income and Expenditures 

During the year which ended May 31, 1942, 
the income from all sources credited to the 
Game Fund amounted to $1,650,988.61, falling 
$7,750.16 below the all-time record of $1,658,- 
738.77 credited to the Game Fund during the 
previous fiscal year. For details please refer 
to the first part of Table No. 4. It was most 
fortunate, indeed, that two all-time records 
were established at this time, thus making 
it possible to set aside a “War Time Reserve”, 
the purpose of which is fully explained later 
on in this article. As will be noted, the bulk 
of the revenue was derived from the sale 
of licenses, the amount being $1,452,460.34. 
On the basis of preliminary reports (subject 
to slight change) there were 676,349 Resident 
and 10,785 Non-Resident Licenses issued, a 
total of 687,134. 

The expenditures for the year which ended 
May 31, 1942 totaled $1,433,415.24 (See Table 
No. 4 for details). The Commission, following 
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a long-established policy, operated well with- 
in its income. 

The land management expenditures for the 
period under discussion, as during the pre- 
vious year, exceeded the amount spent to 
buy land. This also is in keeping with the 
Commission’s current long-range program. 
It is obvious to all concerned that the land 
management expenditures will increase from 
year to year, while the amount spent to buy 
more land must of necessity decrease. This 
part of the Commission’s program is carried 
on by earmarking seventy-five cents from 
each $2.00 fee paid for a Resident Hunter's 
License. At the end of the period under re- 
view the Commission had under its control 
more than 1,000,000 acres of game _ lands. 
While the Commission does not pay taxes in 
lieu thereof it pays fixed charges on State 
Game Lands. This one item of expense alone 
amounted to $32,881.93 for the fiscal year 
under review. 


Composite Statement 


Table No. 1 which accompanies this article, 
has been brought up-to-date by including the 
income and expenditures for the year which 
ended May 31, 1942. As is to be expected, 
in any long-term composite statement, the 
percentage of the total expended for each 
of the major functions in relation to the total 
changes slowly and seem to remain practically 
the same as the last published statement. 
During the 22\4-year period the Commission 
expended a total of $23,442,561.33, of which 
$13,457,645.14 (57.4%) of its total outlay 
went into the production and stocking of 
game, public hunting grounds and refuges, 
and bounties; $7,216,161.47 (30.8%) for the 
protection of game, mostly law enforcement; 
and $2,768,754.72 (118%) for all other 
purposes. 


Status of Game Fund 


The condition of the “Game Fund” as of 
May 31, 1942 was never better, a fact that 


An Accounting 
to the Sportsmen 


By N. E. Slaybaugh 


will be heartening to all sportsmen. During 
the year, as always, the Commission was 
vigilant in carrying out its long established 
policy of keeping expenditures well within 
its prospective revenue. 

It is obvious that a financial program of 
this kind is looked upon with favor by al- 
most all sportsmen, who understand that 
under present war-time circumstances it is 
impossible to develop new programs as 
rapidly and extensively as many have de- 
sired. 

The balance in the “Game Fund” as of 
May 31, 1941 and May 31, 1942 is explained 
in “Analysis of Game Fund Balance”, Table 
Number 4, which appears directly below 
Table Number 2. 

The Commission maintains this satisfactory 
financial condition by basing its expenditures 
on a conservative license sale plus the average 
income from other sources. This is done with 
a definite understanding that any surplus 
money accruing to the credit of the “Game 
Fund” from the sale of licenses in excess of 
the budget estimate shall not be expended 
during the year in which collected, but shall 
be held in reserve until the following year 
for budgetary purposes. This additional 
amount always swells the balance in the 
Game Fund at the end of the year. However, 
when such money is combined with the 
amount necessary to cover commitments 
(money which has actually been spent but 
not yet checked out), and the total of these 
items is deducted, what appeared to be an 
unusually large balance has been reduced to 
the regular operating reserve. 


War Time Reserve 


As early as June 1, 1941 the Commission 
felt that a “Special Reserve” should be 
created for use during the war to compensate 
for anticipated loss of revenue due to de- 
creased license sales. Accordingly, when the 
1941-42 budget was established $107,200 was 
set aside as a special reserve, which was in- 
creased to $147,825 on December 1, 1941. On 
June 1, 1942 this amount was further in- 
creased to $300,000. This amount as will be 
noted is over and above the regular “Operat- 
ing Reserve” of $346,478.08. Furthermore, it 
would be most fortunate, indeed, if it should 
be unnecessary to use any of this special 
reserve during the war, as it is reasonable 
to predict that part of this money will be 
required for the first or second post-war 
years for capital expenditures (major equip- 








ment, building supplies, etc.), over and 
above the amount which can be allocated 
from current revenue. Because certain sup- 
plies and equipment are on the war emer- 
gency list, and will remain there for the 
duration, it is obvious that these needs have 
and will continue to accumulate. The all- 
time record license sales during 1940 and 1941 
made it possible to create this extraordinary 
reserve and still have sufficient funds avail- 
able to carry on the normal functions of the 
Commission. 


Value of Game Taken 


While the efficiency of conservation pro- 
grams is no longer measured entirely by 
the pounds of game in the bag at the end 
of the day’s hunt, the table below showing 
the estimated value of game taken, compared 
with the funds expended, reveals some in- 
teresting figures. 





1940-1941 1941-1942 
Estimated Value of 
Se ee $10,621,294.80 $5,198 ,300.00 
Estimated Value of 
Raw Furs ...... 875,000.00 1,175,434.82 
Total Value of 
Game and Raw 
Pe cue akn hewn} $11,496 ,294.80 $6,373,734.82 
Expenditures ..... $ 1,485,190.20 $1,433,415.24 


In arriving at the above figures we esti- 
mated the value of game at forty cents (40c) 
per pound. During 1940 the hunters bagged 
a total of 26,553,237 pounds and during 1941, 
12,995,750 pounds. 


Other Direct Values 


The story told in the preceding paragraph 
is based on something tangible, but there is 
an angle to happy days afield which is an in- 
tangible asset and cannot be evaluated in 
dollars and cents. That angle “the call of 
the great-out-of-doors” by its very magic 
seems to pull men together under varying 
circumstances—the lunch hour at the shop, 
around the cracker barrel at the country 
store—months ahead of the opening of the 
hunting season to lay plans for their yearly 
adventure, which takes them into the open 
spaces to find retreat from the daily grind. 
Obviously after enjoying the release, com- 
radeship, etc., these men return to their 
homes better equipped to carry on their 
chosen work. 

It can be truly said that the conservation 
program is not an end to itself, that it is not 
a selfish enterprise, as the hunters in pursuit 
of their favorite recreation make a direct 
contribution to the business and agricultural 
prosperity of our great State. It is said that 
they spend annually more than $30,000,000 
for guns, ammunition, hunting clothing, 
gasoline, boarding, etc. 


Capital Investments 


Since the Commission started to purchase 
State Game Lands on a small scale in 1920, 
which program was greatly accelerated in 
1927 when the seventy-five (75c) cent in- 
crease in the license fee was set aside for 
the creation, acquisition and the maintenance 
of State Game Lands, and subsequently the 
purchase and development of the game farms, 
its capital investments have increased from 
less than $50,000 to nearly $4,000,000.00 as 
of May 31, 1942, the details of which, exclud- 
ing obsolete equipment disposed of, appears 
below: 
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THE PERIOD JUNE 
1,1941 TO MAY 
31,1942. 


MANAGEMENT 
OF GAME LANDS 
18.77¢ 





GAME PROTECTION 
25,10¢ 


TRAINING SCHOOL-~------~-- 353¢ 
REREARG esce ef eesess ers scoece= 161¢ —— 
BEAR DAMAGE ANDO DEER PROOF FENCES--016* —— 





GAME PURCHASES 
AND PROPAGATION 
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HOW THE SPORTSMANS 
DOLLAR WAS INVESTED 















THE EXPENDITURES INDICATED 
FOR EACH MAJOR ACT- 
IVITY INCLUDE ALL=- 
AOMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES IN 
CONNECTION 
THERE- 
WITH. 





16.20¢ 


ACQUISITION OF 
GAME LANDS 
17.85 ¢ 


Tive FFICE ADMINISTRATION 1.736 


~GAME KILL TABULATION------------ 1006 


——FEEC 


FOR wilD GAME eoceeees 0.476 














TABLE No. 1 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


December 1. 1919 to May 31. 1942 
(2214 Years) 


ll eee ee eT ey ee Se OT en ener $24,291,799.45 


Total Expenditures ......... Rae e ls ata eines 


MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 
Protection Expenditures ..... 


Land Purchase Expenditures ........ 
Land Management Expenditures ...... 
Game Farm Expenditures ...........-. 
Game Purchase Expenditures ......... 
Bounty Expenditures ...............-- 


epausien 23 442,561.33 


oe od 7,216,161.47 (30.8%) 
68,571.62* 
3,357,558.36 (14.6%) 


ame 3.768,042.29 (16.1%) 
es eos 1,717,816.44 ( 7.3%) 
oes eees 2,008,560.63 ( 8.6%) 
Ses atan ioes 2,537,095.80 (10.8%) 





68,571.62* 


Totals for Six Major Functions Papi dig te one eugene $20,605 ,234.99 ( 88.2%) 

All Other Expenditures .............. cece ence eee eens 2.768,754.72 (11.8%) 
Grand Total for All Purposes ............+-+-2+++- $23,442,561.33 ( 100%) 
*Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forest and Waters. 
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TABLE No. 2 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1942 
have been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Part of 

Dollar 
GAME PROTECTION (Salaries and Expenses incident to Law 
Enforcement, Game Feeding, Game Distribution, Main- 
tenance of Division Offices, Assisting in enforcement of 


Fish and Forest Laws, and other field activities, but 
excluding cost for Training School and Feed for Game) ..$ 359,798.95 25.10¢c 


MANAGEMENT OF GAME LANDS (Salaries and Expenses of 
Refuge Keepers and other employes incident to main- 
tenance and development work on 1,009,905 acres of pur- 
chased and leased Game Lands and 1311 Game Refuges, 
and fixed charges in lew of tages) 0... ..6cccccswecececs 269,023.63 18.77c 


ACQUISITION OF GAME LANDS (Including title and survey 
work, mostiy capital investMent) ..........ccicvisesecces 255,772.33 17.85c 


GAME PURCHASES AND PROPAGATION (Including ex- 
penditures for equipment and operating four State Game 


Parms, and Wild @AMe tTansler) ......60. 0 cccesececsees 232,180.09 16.20c 
PARTMENT OF BOUNTIES 66 i oe cick cca venous aweceeaacwatecs 60,249.00 4.20 
PUBLIC EDUCATION (Including Game News, Motion Pic- 

tures, Exhibits, General Bulletins, etc.) ................. 59,088.37 4.12¢c 
TRAINING SCHOOL (Training of Officers) ................ 50,626.30 3.53c 


ACCOUNTING AND BUDGET (Including Legal Advertising, 
Mailing and Storeroom, issuance of Special Permits, Gen- 
mR oc) SO) a ae ee 48,233.27 3.37c 


HUNZING TACENSES AND TAGS oii. cence cece edie ee's 27,145.68 1.89¢ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION (Executive Office 
salaries and expenses, and expenses of Commissioners, 
also includes inter-office communicating system and re- 














furnishing Executive offices, which are capital investments) 24,841.20 1.73¢ 
RESEARCH (General Research and Experimental Activities) 23,050.60 1.61c 
GAME KILL TABULATION (Including expenses incident 
I erratic tate cara are ediariete aioteioie ears Rs ROA HRMS Hee 14,324.06 1.00c 
co A UR rr re ne 6,735.92 0.47c 
BEAR DAMAGE AND DEER-PROOF FENCES ............. 2,345.84 0.16c 
gi.O 8 VS ee $1,433,415.24 $ 1.00 
TABLE No. 3 
ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCE AT PERIODS INDICATED BELOW 
May 31, 1941 May 31, 1942 
é j é to Credit of 
a Fond” ee ue . pera : ioe aus ve $1,279,876.96 $1,454 987.78 
Add: Advancement Account for Payment of 
POONER. o.onwosdna saevasesaeesceeeas edad 130.00 40,000.00 
$1,280,006.96 $1,494,987.78 
Less: Expenses Chargeable to this period but 
paid by State Treasury after May 31 .... 42,123.09 39,530.54 
ge LS aarerrrrrererrrr rer er $1,237 ,883.87 $1 455,457.24 


Less: Amount Reserved from Previous and 
Current Budget Allocations to cover 
eee — ~~ got 
er Items argeable to Curren s- 

| i "| ee ' aa SIGN aire e hie on ares" $ 254,806.12 $ 247,081.48 
Less: Amount Allocated and Committed for 
Budgetary Purposes for Ensuing Fiscal 


pO re re reer rrr rrr ree eerie 637,900.00 892,706.12 561,897.68 808,979.16 
«$s 345,177.75 $ 646,478.08 

Less: Amount of War Time Reserve ......-- tet eee eee 300,000.00 
Net Operating Balance Available ...... $ 345,177.75* $ 346,478.08* 


* Approximate amount required for Operating Expenses each year after May 31 until 
revenue from sale of licenses becomes available in the Fall. 











a 


9 
State Game Lands .......... $3,357,670.76 (a) 
Buildings on Game Lands .. 180,744.00 (b) 


State Game Farms (includ- 

ing lands, buildings, farm 

and propagating equip- 

MONON aio arcoeaese eeu 310,867.84 (b) 
Training School (including 

buildings and equipment) 32,470.50 (b) 
Current Equipment (includ- 

ing automobiles, trucks, 

tractors, graders, etc.) .. 102,393.69 (b) 


POR kine eaieaneeeanen $3,984,146.79 


In addition to the regular operating ex- 
penses of the Commission, money must be 
allocated from current revenue for main- 
tenance, development and utilization of these 
capital investments in order to secure the 
maximum benefits. For details covering these 
expenditures, please refer to Tables 3 and 4 
on Pages 9 and 10 of this report. 


Use of Tables 


The tables which accompany this article 
are comparable to those previously published, 
thus making it possible for the reader readily 
to compare like expenditures with past years. 
Those sportsmen desiring only condensed in- 
formation will refer to the chart “How the 
Sportsman’s Dollar was Invested”, and Tables 
1, 2 and 3, while those desiring detailed in- 
formation will study Table No. 4. While this 
approach makes the annual statement more 
voluminous, it is generally agreed that the 
results obtained justify the additional space 
required. 


Audit of Financial Affairs 


Under the provisions of the Administrative 
Code the Department of the Auditor General 
is charged with the responsibility of auditing 
all State Departments, Boards and Commis- 
sions and submitting a report thereof to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. The Commis- 
sion’s accounts are audited annually. 


Licenses Issued 


As already explained, the backbone of 
the “Game Fund” is the monies paid into this 
fund by sportsmen themselves to perpetuate 
their sport. The table below gives the licenses 
issued by years from the enactment of the 
Resident License Law in 1913: 


Year Resident Non-resident 
1913... 305,028 .... . No Record 
it ae PEE wilds occeveedes 462 
BORD sic 262,355 .. talc: ae 
1916 ... , 00 Ge ...... wee CBZ 
0 ae 315,474 ... .. 588 
1Sfe .. te. ee era 
1919 ... rrr 1128 
1920 .. 453,240 ..... woe 1,929 
iC ae PS Ser 1,761 
3922 .. ree 2,126 
1923 .. <2 yh ne a i's 5 Se oaare 2,328 
1924 501,572 2,558 
1925 Mas cdaws econ 3,190 
1926 rrr 3 468 
1927 501,622 4,879 
1928 Aree 1,190 
1929 - re 4,823 
1930 eee 6,009 
1931 bo reer 8,964 
1932 reer 5,251 
1933 Ok eer 4,966 
1934 DRE etahaciaae «ok 6,024 
1935 606,469 . 8,460 
ans aw eae ars SREP 7,124 
BO cc ce ucaccs 598,261 8,357 
(| ere ee 7 
Me 55 ote orate I aie e c'ssccenwa'e 9,047 
a ee are 12.748 
RT vivewueeces oss tes segs 10,785 


* Preliminary report subject to slight change. 
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TABLE NO. 4 ; ; - 
EXPENDITURES —PENNSYLVANIA G AME COMMISSLON 
AR JUNE 1, 141 TO MAY 31, 1942 
REVENUE 


) 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AN 
Y 


I 
FISCAI I 


¥1 279,876.96 












































Balance State Trear Ey PO ay ; ‘ 130.00 
\ dy ement for the payment « es 
$1,280,006 .96 
Less: Unwarranted requisitions chargeal le to year ended May 31, 1941 42,123.09 
Funds avilable Jun $1,237, 883.87 
Re gh ven ‘ os $1,452, 460.34 
G é Law I : 4 OD l 
Special Game Per s ns 
ol Deposits 
Pre ts ‘ I 
Ss season eee 
Unsery I p> y 
Rentals 
I ! i ( Ss 
( r t I ( 
Misce eous Reve n _ 
Receipts cr t to ¢ } g year 1,650,988 .61 
credits vear, plus t ce at June 1, 1941 ; $2,885 ,872.48 
EXPENDITURES 
Exec ve Office & 
Divisic of Accounting Propagatio! Law Rotuges and Lancs 
and Budget Purchase & Game Enforee Public ue 
Distribution Research ment Informatio! otal 
General Be ties of Game Acquisition |Management 
| [——— — — ——— 
Salaries S1,504. 47 SH 620.00 $22 6810 &), 760.59 $195 .595.85 $15,987.61] $78,489.75 $18,940.00 $375,259.29 
r ; ing 5 en sec ¢ alar | ] 
— wi Di MI SIN 65.11 1,141.31 5,357.0 2,135.37 92,230.12 167.2 0,329.12 835.77 127,861.10 
Deputy Game Protectors: 
Wages S18 . 30" = 
F\ penses 10,94 9,248.70 . 2 is.10 
. | 
| 
utting Fire, Refuge and | 
Boundary Lines, Road Repairs, 
t< ao 7 a ae > = = = “ ei = | 1 aS 03 
Labor at Game Farms, ete. —-----| 7 95.77 48,090.11 6,545.65 11,804.04 | 224.49 .------------ 2,164.31 
Cooperative Farm-Game Progran at SSS : = 843.19 14,654.4: ‘ 
Purchase of G ee eae ----]} : 68 077.17 En ae eee 
Feed for Game —.- Mates | : 1,550.83 933.26 6,735.92 oe 12.00 = 
Express and Cartage 51.91 30.93 3,097.42 180.10 1,157.07 6 61 729.90 587 . 20 
Purchase of State Game Lands | 
(Title and Survey included) --- : a —~ be FLT, PaO ee 33 ..680.89 e - 235,680.89 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxes _ ee; 115.70 eet ee ee 32,766.23 ‘ 32,881.93 
Building and Construction —--- a pa 7,548.64 (tf ae 521.22 . yy + By 6 | 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and } ° 
Equipment by Contract ------- 78.97 28.60 92.94 856.08 9.40 | 20.54 915.14 123.25 1,624.92 
fretnine of OMe ......-.....-«- - fees ere TERRES, Cate ee, ee ee aie 83,750.87 26,875.48 |.... : 50.626 .30 
Equipment SE Pen Sees 5,995.01 °66.58 5,722.96 390.14 641.49 609 50 11,271.91 782.91 24,909.80 
Miscellaneous Supplies ...-.-.-.-..--- | 1,481.71 49.40 90,885.24 467 .77 5,606.34 98.50 18,209.14 4,390.77 51, 1S8.S87+ 
Motor Equipment, Passenger Cars. | 
7Teeks. Trees, She. ...-«.-+-. | ee ee ae ee ee 468.01 6,424,36 .. 
CN lo i  @ aes 1,$ 105.81 328.90 202.40 9,860.78 283.00 
Light Power and Fuel --------- nea a A ae 3, 464.36 218.86 Peet eee te 7 
Insurance ini iaceipeiogontneenentssininai Rey 4 26.70 498.58 48.21 1,307.51 192.2 1,741.04 81.28 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph 8,513.98 1,339.11 712.25 171.62 11,487.28 132.61 2,996 96 1,881.92 
Rent Monthly Auto Storage, 
ete so tani Snir ene enemas Sogn canes isoen pnieneanen mae — 2 a ae 1,774.10 99.40 3,175.00 9 727.50 19,080.19 1,260.50 28 ,228.99 
Bounty Payments and Grants 50,447.50 .....----- : 7 ae eee gis) See a ee ad LENIHAN 56.447 .50 
Refunds of Receipts ee = CD EAA ES) ERSTE Ae eee eae 544.00 ee eee Be e x 585.90 
Game-Kill Tabulation and Ex- 
penses incident to checking Lists 14.394.06 |....... eopee ees Se LEE eT R ee nme =a wast = 14,524.06 
\ttorneys Medical, Taxidermy, 
ete ee eee Be eee aa 87.00 15.00 7.40 200) 00 6.10 2,294.63 2,560.13 
Deer Proof Fence, Damage by 
en ERLE ree 2,315.84 |.......- Sie eee ee eer Oe See Oe ee : we 9,245.84 
Other Maintenance Services and 
Expenses - oe meen en coco none 1.0 94 39.07 132.41 1,114.43 961.18 84 . 6 a 227.70 4,843.17 
Newspaper Advertising CPR OISTA 952.88 ee 5 at ee ea, ee aa — : 3,065.41 
Printing, Pinding and Paper ---- 1,141.99 1.68 141.01 24.01 783.55 732.36 1,82 26,888.88 34,539.46 
Printing Hunters Licenses, Tags 
and Misc. Forms (thru Dept. 
“ena ern eee 7,145.68 J Dee eh eee Aes to A a : - : ; °F 145.68 
Administering State Employes’ Re 
tirement System (thru Dept. of 
State) - -------------- 4.55 162.35 544.25 85.95 4,762.26 764.00 1,932.29 334.25 9,550.00 
og tT I ee eee $116,896.05 $60,249.00 $282,180.09 $23,050.60", $400,285.74 | $255,772.83 | $285,899.06 $59,088.37 $1,433,415.24 $1,433,415.94 
Funds Available May 31, 1942 (Please refer to Table No. 2 and notes below, for explanation concerning gn analysis of this balance) _-. $1,455,457.24"* 
* This item inclues $6,000 for Cooperative Research at Pennsylvania State College 
** FROM THIS AMOUNT MUST BE DEDUCTED $1,108,979.16 FOR THE PURPOSES INDICATED BELOW: 
\mount reseryed from previous and current budget allocation to cover commitments mostly for land purchases : j = $247,081.48 
Amount allocated and committed for budgetary purposes for the year beginning June 1, 1942 age een : apt ; ore 561,897.68 
Amount of War Time reserve LEE BEN Sr RPI ES ES : ; AE. 7 300,000.00 


Total deductions  - -___-- se eee a RN ate So gt a = AA a ER te : ; - : eee bes eee re 
This leaves a net operating balance, (which amount is required for operating expenses each year after May 31, until revenue from 

sale of licenses becomes available in the Fall) amounting to : celberiated a Sere amiieeaw $346, 478.08 
Explanation of Miscellaneous Supplies ssbint madaashsibeagan plaaiezansetemste EE ae ee ee ee eee ae ee ae eee nei isaac $51,188.87 

$20,885.24 Division of Propagation—for equipment and supplies, used in connection with the propagation, purchase and distribu- 

_tion of game; and maintenance and repairs to buildings on the State Game Farms. 

$15,209.14 Division of Land Management—for materials and tools to operate W.P.A., D.P.A. and N.Y.A. projects; and main- 
ten: ind repairs at Game Land headquarters. 
$5,606.24 Division of Law Enforcement—for uniform equipment for District Game Protectors; ammunition for controlling pre- 

dators: and office supplies for the seven divisional headquarters. 
$6,488.15 for miscellaneous office supplies; films for educational purposes; maintenance and repairs to the Research Station at the 

Loyalsock State Game Farm. 
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FIRST AID IN THE FIELD 


By L. M. Thompson, M.D. 


FEW days ago a big flight of geese went 

down the Potomac,—fully a hundred of 
them riding along with a strong tail wind 
and just whooping it up as they went over 
the National Airport. They broke ranks as 
an incoming plane circled too close to their 
line of flight, but promptly lined out again 
and were gone down river in their haste to 
get South. 

That means the shooting season is upon us, 
and though the army of guns will be smaller 
than usual this fall because many of them 
are out for bigger game, there will still be 
plenty of shooting this year except in those 
districts where it has been prohibited by 
military order. 

This year, more than ever before, we must 
take care to avoid accidents. We cannot 
afford to cripple our boys who are not yet of 
military age. We need the old chaps who are 
working at defense jobs. Men who shoot are 
usually also mechanical, and we need 
mechanics as never before. We can’t take 
chances on having them hurt. We will have 
to be just that little extra careful that pre- 
vents accidents. If one does get hurt in the 
field, his life will possibly depend on whether 
somebody present has a working knowledge 
of First Aid. 

Since Pearl Harbor the American Red Cross 
has trained over four million Americans in 
First Aid, so that your chances of having 
competent help available are much greater 
than ever before. If you should get hurt, rely 
on trained persons before the doctor can 
reach you rather than taking the panicky 
advice of willing but untrained volunteers. 

People without training naturally become 
excited. They know the victim needs medical 
aid and perhaps hospital treatment or opera- 
tion, and because most of us are speed crazy, 
they can think of nothing but rushing to the 
hospital. They do not know about shock— 
that strange condition which comes to all 
of us after a serious accident and which may 
be fatal. They do not know that many of 
the persons who are rushed to the hospital 
have to spend hours getting over the danger- 
ous period of shock before they can safely 
undergo operation, or even complete surgical 
dressing. 

Shock is that state of physicial and nervous 
reaction which follows an accident resulting 
in pale face, moist forehead, bluish lips, a 
weak and rapid pulse, chills, nausea and 
weakness. It may go on to a more serious 
State with mental dullness or unconscious- 
ness, complete loss of pulse, and such pro- 
found collapse that death may follow unless 
Prompt first aid is given. 

Serious shock nearly always follows gun- 
shot wounds, and is especially dangerous in 
those cases where there is much bleeding or 
pain. Serious hemorrhage must be controlled 


(Continued on page 23) 


Dr. Thompson, Asst. National Director of First Aid, American Red Cross 
is back again this month with some excellent advice. Heed it. 


Illustration courtesy the American Red Cross. 
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Tom Bayless, of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the youngest competitors in the Junior Schoo] of the National Matches, Camp Perry, Ohio. 


Reprinted October 1941 AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


AS REPORTED by the National Safety Council, accidents caused 
over a hundred thousand deaths in the United States last year. 
Motor vehicles were responsible for 3442% of these deaths. Falls— 
off stepladders, in slippery bathtubs, down stairways, etc.—accounted 
for another 25%%. Eight percent of accidental deaths were due to 
burns, 642% to drownings, 5% to railway accidents of various kinds, 
and 342% to leaving the gas jet open or to taking the wrong bottle 
out of the family medicine chest in the dark. Firearms accidents 
were responsible for less than 212% of the accidental deaths. The 
remaining deaths were caused by a variety of accidents grouped 
under the heading “all other causes.” 

These figures will come as a surprise to a great many people. 
The average newspaper reader has the firm conviction that, next 
to motor vehicles, firearms are the most prevalent cause of acci- 
dental deaths. As target shooters, we have long been able to 
point to our sport as the safest in the entire American sports 
picture. Now come these figures from an unbiased source to re- 
veal the fact that firearms, even in the hunting field and in the 
hands of improperly trained youngsters plinking and playing with 
guns in the home, are a very minor factor in the accident picture 
in this country. 


Training Begins with Juniors 


But as shooters we cannot afford to take a self-satisfied viewpoint 
based on these accident figures. Even though the automobile is 
seventeen times as deadly as the gun, even though slippery bath- 
tubs and rickety stepladders-are ten times as deadly as guns, even 
though the record of target shooting is almost unspotted with fire- 
arms accidents, the fact remains that 2400 men, women and children 
were accidentally killed with firearms in the United States during 


1940. Every one of those accidental shootings received far more 
space in the newspapers than did other accidental deaths occurring 
in the same neighborhood. Each of these 2400 deaths represented 
one family and one neighborhood where in the future mothers 
will be afraid of firearms and will warn others against the “dangers” 
of owning a gun. So instead of being smugly satisfied with the 
comparative accident figures, it is urgently necessary that we as 
shooters do everything in our power, first, to make known to the 
public the true comparative figures, second, to take every possible 
step to still further reduce gun accidents. 

To help us decide just what to do, we can break down the gun 
accident figures and discover some further interesting facts. The 
first thing we note is that slightly more than half the gun accidents 
occurred in homes! There were more accidental gun fatalities in 
homes than there were out of doors! Another interesting point is 
the fact that guns accounted for 8% of farm home accident fatalities 
and only about 3% of the accident fatalities in city homes. Finally, 
we discover that 25% of all accidental deaths due to firearms in- 
volved youngsters eighteen years of age or younger and another 
25% fall within the nineteen to twenty-four year age group. 

These figures point clearly to one conclusion. The education of 
the youth of our nation in the safe handling of firearms is the most 
important single factor in any program designed to effect an im- 
mediate and drastic reduction in the number of firearms accidents. 
The second lesson to be drawn from these figures is the fact that 
the farmer and his family need education in the safe handling of 
firearms just as badly as the city man and his son need similar 
education. 


Shotgun Worst Offender 
With the hunting season at hand, it is important that we obtain 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Grease for the Axis 











Skunks provide much fat. 


E ARE going to win this war! We are 

going to put the skids under the Axis! 
But in order to do so we've got to grease 
those skids. This greasing can be done in 
many ways, and whether you believe it or 
not, our wildlife resources, especially our 
fur-bearing animals, can play an important 
part in doing so. We all know that Uncle 
Sam needs fat and needs it badly. So much 
so that housewives have been called upon to 
save every bit they can get for subsequent 
rendering. 


Now with the coordinated efforts of fur 
dealers and rendering establishments, the 
trappers of Pennsylvania will have an oppor- 
tunity to contribute thousands upon thou- 
sands of pounds of fat from the fur-bearing 
animals trapped this season. When this sug- 
gestion was first made to the Commission its 
merits were weighed carefully before any 
action was taken. Then when its tremendous 
possibilities were realized the Commission 
decided to encourage the movement. 

First of all contact was made with all the 
fur dealers asking them what they thought 
about such a program and whether or not 
they would be willing to sponsor it locally. 
Their response was not only unanimous but 
tremendously enthusiastic. However, there 
were some who did not know where they 
could dispose of the carcasses. 


Later we dug up a list of the rendering 
plants throughout the State, and at the same 
time asked our field officers to give us the 
names of other such establishments, where- 
upon all these were likewise contacted and 
the program explained to them. Their reac- 
tion was just as favorable as the fur dealers. 
Subsequently newspaper publicity was given 
the program State-wide both by the Com- 
mission and by the State Trappers Associa- 
tion and the individual fur dealers and ren- 
dering plants. Its whole success will depend 
primarily upon one thing, namely, that trap- 


pers cooperate by saving the entire carcasses 
of the animals they catch. And it is a purely 
voluntary program. In other words no one 
is entering into it with the idea of making a 
lot of money out of a patriotic gesture. 


It will be up to the individual fur dealer 
to notify the trappers in his locality how he 
would like to have them cooperate. Some 
dealers may not want the entire carcasses; 
others may prefer them. The fact that some 
may not, for one reason or another, lack of 
facilities or help for instance, be able to 
accept or handle carcasses does not mean 
they must be wasted. In such cases the trap- 
pers should turn them over to the same col- 
lection agency or rendering plant that col- 
lects the housewives’ kitchen fats. 


The larger fur companies prefer, in fact 
usually insist, that trappers ship only the 
skins. If the animals were shipped in the 
carcass there is always the possibility of 
them becoming spoiled, which doesn’t help 
the fur one bit. Furthermore, large com- 
panies which receive pelts from hundreds of 
trappers annually could not possibly handle 
the animals in carcass because they lack 
manpower. 


Under these circumstances trappers who 
have been in the habit of shipping just the 
pelts to large companies year after year, 
should continue this practice. In the case of 
local fur dealers, simply be guided by their 
instructions. If all trappers follow this advice 
the program is bound to be highly successful. 

Dealers receive only from 2c to le per 
pound per carcass, and for fleshings any- 
where from 3c to 4c per pound. This should 
compensate them for the cost of skinning and 
at the same time give them better hides. 





The trapper doesn’t get anything out of the 
carcass, but by presenting the entire animal 
he relieves himself of the skinning problem, 
and this is something that must be taken into 
consideration very seriously because thou- 
sands of dollars are lost to the trapping 
fraternity every year because they do not 
know how to skin, flesh, and dry their pelts 
properly. 

If the problem of holding the carcasses 
confronts a dealer he can contact any rend- 
ering company and they will figure out a 
method of holding them until they can be 
collected. Drums or barrels can be used for 
holding carcasses or fleshings. Here’s a real 
chance for saving a lot of by-products from 
our fur-bearing animals. Not only the fat can 
be used but what is left after the rendering 
will no doubt make good fertilizer. It is 
said that the average size skunk will produce 
approximately three pounds of fat. Some 
probably produce four and others less, but 
three is a pretty good average. 


In 1940-41 Pennsylvania trappers took over 
250,000 skunks which, at an average of three 
pounds each, would be 750,000 pounds or the 
the equivalent of over 12 tank carloads of 
60,000 pounds each. This just applies to 
skunks. If you figure all the fur-bearing 
animals, including mink, muskrats, beaver, 
opossums, foxes, raccoons, weasels, etc., and 
use the same average of three pounds of fat 
per carcass (which is a very conservative one 
you'll have to admit) times the over 750,000 
fur-bearers of all kinds that were taken in 
1940-41, it would mean over 2,250,000 pounds 
or an equivalent of over 37 tank carloads of 
60,000 pounds each. Such a goal is worth 
striving for!—The Editor. 


The more carcasses, the more fats and glycerine. 
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Sixteen point buck killed by Squire Charles 


Jacobs, Orwigsburg, during 1939 season. Spread, 
26% in. Weight 190 Ibs. hog dressed. Mrs. Jacobs 
proudly displaying the splendid trophy. 


N THE opening day of the deer season 

in one of the eastern states a couple of 
years ago, one of the leading newspapers 
carried an editorial, by a political columnist, 
mind you, entitled, “The Slaughter of Mother 
Deer Begins Today.” From the title of that 
piece of literary effort one could very easily 
ascertain what trend of thought the writer 
was going to try to put across. That par- 
ticular man just happened to be one of 
many thousands who have built up an 
imaginary sacredness for female deer. It is 
doubtful if that same writer would peep 
a note of protest against women fighting in 
front line trenches. 

In giving protection to all our game 
animals, we have outdone ourselves through 
practice and education in providing a bullet- 
proof barrier of legislation around female 
deer in many parts of our country. This 
protection policy, instead of being a flexible 
tool of game management, has become a 
stone around the necks of game administra- 
tors. From the sportsmen’s side of the fence, 
the hunters are being cheated now and for 
the future by the unwillingness of many 
groups to realize the fallacy in such a policy. 

Why has a doe-protection policy of past 
years become an almost unbreakable tradi- 
tion of hoax? At the turn of the century, 
particularly in the eastern part of the United 
States, game species in many areas were 
decimated. This fact was particularly true 
of the white-tailed deer. Millions of acres 
of good deer range had been cut over and 
the deer shot out. Then sportsmen and game 
commissions got together and initiated good 
systems of law enforcement for the protec- 
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DON'T MISS THE BOAT 


tion of game. Deer were purchased wherever 
they could be obtained and were released 
for stocking purposes. About that time our 
cut-over forests were sprouting. Those de- 
nuded mountainsides grew up into tangles of 
briars, brambles and blueberries, and into 
clumps of aspen, maple and beech. By 1915 
many of our eastern forests had become 
jungles of low cover with tons of brouse 
within reach of deer. With good protection 
for the animals, such food and cover created 
an ideal production plant for deer, and, need- 
less to say, for ruffed grouse, also. Most 
people at that time were convinced that the 
era of a plentiful game supply had passed 
and more drastic measures were taken to 
prevent the extermination of deer in the 
future. So, because the females produce the 
young and because antlerless deer could be 
distinguished very easily from antlered deer, 
the so-called “buck law” became the law in 
many states. In other words, the common 
thought was, “We must give complete pro- 
tection to female deer in order that the 
species will be able to multiply and exist for 
future generations of sportsmen.” Such a 
law at that time aided immeasureably in 
bringing about the fast recovery of deer 
populations. But the law worked so well 
that we became oversold on female deer 
protection. We liked the results so well that 
we became like the miser who could never 
get enough gold. 

How rapidly did the deer come back? The 
fast multiplication of the deer herds can be 
illustrated very easily by taking 1,000 bucks 
and 1,000 does and figuring the number of 
offsprings over a fifteen-year period. In 
fifteen years, if each doe bears 1% fawns a 
year (average for does), and half of them 
are females, there will be about 200,000 fe- 
male deer, plus males that escaped being 
shot. In the next five years such a popula- 


By Logan 7. Bennett 
Reprinted Courtesy American Field 


tion would increase to 1,500,000 females alone 
if catastrophe did not overtake them. Yes, 
right today, in many states the deer are at 
the point where they are beginning to pyra- 
mid into dangerous numbers. 


But what was happening while the deer 
multiplied and their numbers reached into 
the hundreds of thousands? Those mountains 
that had been in briars and sprouts during 
the period 1915-20 were changing, too, by 
1925-30. Those low plants that had provided 
good cover and food near to the ground 
where deer could reach it had now grown 
into the pole stage. Then, as the trees grew 
and began to close in, the foliage shaded 
out and the roots from the growing trees 
crowded out the brambles, briars, blue- 
berries, and other plants utilized by deer, 
grouse, snowshoe hares and cottontails. Let 
us get a little more definite and really see 
what this change in the forest meant to the 
deer. Those early sprout growths and 
brambles furnished about 350 pounds of 
deer brouse to the acre—later, in the pole 
stage, there was only about ten pounds of 
brouse to the acre (these figures vary greatly 
according to site). Just what do these figures 
mean? Roughly, from November 1 to April 
1 (five months) deer must consume about 
two pounds of brouse per day per 100 pounds 
of body weight merely to maintain their 
weight over winter. The average adult deer 
weighs about 145 pounds, live weight. On 


(Continued on 


page 24) 





Photo by Capt. J. G. W. Dillin. 


Deer killed in November 1921 on Parry Sound, Ontario. 
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Primeness of Fur Animals in 


Northwestern 


Pennsylvania 
by William C. Grimm 


LL authorities on trapping agree that it 
is poor economy to take furs at any 
time except when they are prime. If all 
trappers were to steadfastly follow that rule, 
and were to properly handle the prime furs 
taken by themselves, waste would be well- 
nigh eliminated and they would reap greater 
profits. It is an accepted fact that prime 
pelts find a more acceptable market and are 
often worth as much as two or three un- 
prime pelts. The material presented in this 
article was gathered from personal observa- 
tions of the writer and from interviews with 
a number of fur dealers and experienced 
trappers in Northwestern Pennsylvania. 
The Meaning of Primeness 
The word prime means “that which is first 
in quality” according to Webster and a 
prime fur is naturally a first quality fur; 
it is the best. In even a most cursory 
examination of the pelt of a fur animal, it 
will be seen that there is a more or less 
dense covering of short hairs which are 
familiarly known as the underfur and that 
these are overlaid by the longer guard hairs. 
These guard hairs serve principally to shed 
water and they are present at all seasons. 
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Two prime raccoon pelts. 
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The underfur is primarily for warmth and 
during the warmer seasons it is less dense 
than it is during cold weather. Naturally 
weather conditions influence the fur of ani- 
mals. At the approach of winter the normal 
animal grows a dense coat of warm underfur 
in which the guard hairs are held upright. 
These new guard hairs, which are fully de- 
veloped at the time cold weather sets in, are 
bright and often more or less silky in tex- 
ture. They are responsible for the beauty of 
the fur. There are likewise seasonal changes 
in the skin of the animal. In the fall, before 
the animal has completed its change to win- 
ter pelage, the skin is generally dark in 
color—the so-called “blue pelt” which is 
characteristic of unprimeness—and the roots 
of the guard hairs often protrude through 
the underside of the skin. At the onset of 





Unprime raccoon pelts of relatively small value. 
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cold weather the skin becomes a creamy- 
white color and the bases of the guard hairs 
become firmly imbedded. 

The prime pelt therefore depends upon the 
condition and quality of both the skin and 
the fur. The characteristics of a prime pelt 
are as follows: the skin is creamy-white or 
pinkish in color, there is a dense underfur, 
and there is a good covering of fresh-looking, 
bright guard hairs which are firmly imbedded 
in the skin. Unprime pelts, usually taken too 
early in the season, do not measure up to 
these specifications; they are slaty-colored or 
“blue” and the fur is of poor or mediocre 
quality because it is not fully developed. 


The Period of Primeness 


The accompanying chart has been prepared 
(Continued on page 25) 





Examples of prime skunk pelt (left) and un- 
prime pelt (right). 
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Muskrats and minks, mainly. 
shown in photo. 


VERY year hundreds of dollars worth of 

fur-bearing animal pelts are lost to 
trappers because they don’t know how to 
skin, flesh or dry them properly. This fact 
is concurred in by fur dealers all over the 
country; and because pelts are improperly 
handled the trapping fraternity, the raw fur 
trade, and in these days of all-out war, 
Uncle Sam _ himself suffers tremendous 
economic loss. 

In nine cases out of ten the fellow who is 
really trapping for a living knows how to 
take care of his pelts properly, but the 
rookie, or the farm lad who is just running 
a line to pick up spending money, and there 
are many of them, have little if any knowl- 
edge of how to skin or flesh an animal 
properly, how to stretch or dry it or what 
equipment to use. 

In the following paragraphs some simple 
advice is given which, if carefully followed, 
should result in the savings of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of fur. It doesn’t 
make any difference where you skin the 
animal you catch—whether on the trap line 





WALKING 





A nice December catch made several years ago by S. V. Sedlak, 
Sedlak is president of the State Trappers’ Association, 


or at your headquarters—the same care 
should be used. Furthermore, the carcasses 
should be saved and turned over to the fur 
buyer for rendering into the fat which is so 
much needed in the war program. Many 
local fur dealers prefer the entire carcasses, 
especially from novice trappers, since they 
can then be skinned, fleshed and dried ex- 
pertly at their own establishments. That, 
however, is a problem to be worked out 
locally by the fur dealers and the trappers. 
Large fur establishments accept only the 
skins. They are not in a position to handle 
carcasses. When animals are shipped in the 
carcass the fur is liable to become “tainted.” 

However, whether you turn in the whole 
carcass or not should not excuse you for not 
knowing how to prepare or dry a pelt prop- 
erly; learn how. After all you are the one 
who is going to be at a disadvantage when 
you put your wares on display. If they are 
overstretched they will invariably show up 
natural thin spots that should be covered 
with under-fur or guard-fur. They should 
be stretched just right. If they lack neatness 
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MUSKRAT 


and trimness you are going to be just that 
much out of pocket. 

Speaking of stretching: Unfortunately that 
word is too often taken literally by trappers 
and s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g boards are stretch- 
ing boards in fact. When pelts are over- 
stretched they are always misshapen and 
such eyesores by no means appeal to a 
dealer, who usually disqualifies them or 
offers little or nothing for them. 

One of the first requisites of any trapper 
is a goodly supply of the right kind, size, 
shape of drying or stretching boards. Lots 
of trappers like—in fact they prefer—to make 
their own stretching boards. This challenges 
their individual skill and workmanship, 
makes them more interested in the game as 
a whole and results in a justifiable pride and 
a reputation for dependability. A stretching 
board should be as smooth and finished as 
possible. It is just as easy to make one right 
as wrong. A good idea of the shape and 
finish of various types of drying boards can 
be acquired by studying carefully the speci- 
fications given below. 


Other Equipment 

Naturally one of the most important parts 
of a trapper’s kit is his knife. If he wants 
to do a good job of pelting he’s got to have 
the right kind of knife—one equipped with 
a slitting blade, a skinning blade, and a 
small blade for general use. But he has to 
keep each of them keen and sharp. The 
blade must do its work smoothly and with- 
out friction else a damaged pelt will result. 
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He must also have a diversity of fleshing 
boards; some small, some medium and some 
large. These are best made of 2 x 8 inch 
material four feet long, tapering 8 inches 
from the upper end to 2 inches. The upper 
side should be slightly rounded to fit the 
curve in the fleshing knife, which is a large 
curved knife with a dull edge and a handle 
on each side. Manufactured tail slit guides 
or metal troughs tapered to fit the tail are 
available on the market unless the supply 
has been limited as a result of the war effort, 
but a good substitute is an old umbrella rib, 
and you might remember that an old table- 
spoon is also handy for scraping and re- 
moving excess fat. With the few simple de- 
vices hereinbefore mentioned, along with 
tack hammer and some tacks some small 
sticks for removing tail bones, a pair of 
nippers for cutting toes and plenty of clean 
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hardwood saw-dust to absorb the fat and 
dirt and give a good gripping surface on the 
pelt, a trapper, however inexperienced 
should do very nicely. Naturally experience 
is what counts, and if you get enough prac- 
tice and heed the advice of your fur dealer 





Beaver. 


you ought to be showing him some mighty 
fine workmanship in almost no time at all— 
that is if you are really determined to do a 


-. good job and get the most money out of it. 


I neglected to mention awhile back, for 
the fellow who doesn’t care to make his own 
stretching boards there is in the open market 
or rather was, wire or cut steel stretchers 
which can be purchased nominally. If these 
are selected carefully as to proper size, and 
you keep the edges free from rust good re- 
sults will follow. Lots of trappers prefer 
these because they guarantee a uniformity 
in stretching with a minimum of effort. For 
safety’s sake however, the finer furs such as 
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Muskrat, 


mink, fox, etc., can be handled to the best 
advantage on wood drying boards for then 
there is no danger of corrosion or rust in 
case of neglect. 

Any trapper who knows anything about 
the game at all realizes, of course, that there 
are two kinds of skins—cased skins and open 
skins. The open skins are slit straight down 
the belly, from the lower jaw to the vent, 
then slitting the front and hind legs to the 
body cut, after which the skin is carefully 
removed from the carcass. In Pennsylvania 
such skins would include the beaver and the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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o of Rattlesnake Shack 





Left to right: 


December 


T IS December. The opening season for 

white tail deer is on. We have the camp 
larder filled with good things, the wood pile 
is high behind the stove, and pegs along the 
wall are hung with the usual assortment of 
apparel. The alarm clock, aimed at some 
ungodly hour before dawn, rings us up before 
we get to sleep—almost; for of course we 
plan to be in position the opening minute 
of the first day. There is a hurried break- 
fast this first morning, the only meal during 
the hunt that does not count for much and 
then we start out into the brisk morning 
air. It is dark and as we meander along, 
the dancing beams of our flashlights conjure 
up monstrous moving forms that accompany 
us over the uneven trails. 

Some of us, hoping to be warm on the 
stand, have clothed ourselves too heavily. 
As we go up, and up, we feel the perspira- 
tion trickling down our backs in protest. 
Later when we come to stand, the penetrat- 
ing chill will more quickly find the bodies 
beneath damp garments. 


At any rate we finally reach our station on 
the mountain bench. The taller trees en- 
twined with trailing grapevines, contrast 
with the shrubbery growth, interspersed with 
boulders and the tangled skeleton tree tops, 
discarded during lumbering activities. Among 
this conglomerate mass may be discerned 
the game trails, forming irregular passages 
along the lines of least resistance, and it is 
here that we await events to come. 


Soon shafts of sunlight filter into the 
gloom along the dark edge of the woods, 


The author, Marty, Harry, and Ed. 


and the deep silence of early morning is 
broken by sounds. First a faint call, like 
the rustle of a new breeze, then a far away 
voice to the left, or below, then to the 
right, as various groups or camps take up 
their drives. Soon a shot—perhaps a fusil- 
lade, then shouts. Finally crashing brush to 
the front, and light foot-falls that come 
closer—some frantic animal appears directly 
in your path, to stop and stare for the frac- 
tion of a second, eyes filled with uncertain- 
ties and doubt. 
~ * * a * 


When Ed found Harry, the latter was ex- 
citedly dancing about the fallen monarch of 
the forest. It was Harry’s first buck. “He 
looked as big as an elephant coming through 
the woods. My hair began to prickle and 
my heart beat so loud I thought he would 
hear it. I tried to hold steady, swallowed 
my chewing gum without realizing it and 
fired.” 

Well here he is (see photo.—Harry holds 
tightly to his gun), at least 200 pounds with 
a magnificent eight point rack. The four 
husky nimrods were about played out when 
they finally got him back to camp. 

This deer must have had a long eventful 
life in the bush, for he was marked and 
scarred over his body from many earlier 
skirmishes, but here his adventures ended. 

Ed remarked afterward—“he was so 
tough you couldn’t ‘stick’ a fork in the 
gravy.” 

Among the amusing incidents during the 
deer hunts over the years, was the case of 
the big doe who frequented the bottom land 
below the camp. She had never been dis- 


By A. B&B. Champlain 


This is the 6th of a series of 
Nature Stories by Dr. A. B. 
Champlain, State Entomologist. 


turbed as far as we were concerned, and 
often came to camp with her offspring to 
feed upon our flowers and apples, while we 
watched from the window. 

Since our entrance to camp was a popular 
place for hunters to leave their cars, many 
drives were staged from this point. Some- 
times as many as thirty automobiles were 
parked here, and on one occasion we counted 
fifty khaki clad lads, toting their guns up 
and down the first quarter mile of the old 
road past the shack. What they expected 
to find was a mystery to them as well as us, 

However, the creek bottom land was 
driven by each new gang or group, perhaps 
as many as a dozen times a day, and to 
make it interesting for them, our old doe 
would race ahead of the drivers, seemingly 
enjoying the game as much as they. After 
a number of years of this mutual sport, the 
doe season came along and she lost her life 
to some thrilled deer hunter. 


Interesting to recall is our experience with 
the tree climbing deer of the wild grape 
vineyard. It is cold, almost zero, and there 
is some snow on the ground. The sky is 
gray and the woods dark and ominous. Our 
hunter sits on the gnarled stump of some 


(Continued on page 28) 


A deer hunting party at Rattlesnake Shack. 
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Wild Dogs in Pennsylvania 


By H. L. Brunner® 


HEN is a stray not a stray? That is 

the question. A great many people seem 
to think that every dog they see roaming the 
field is a stray dog. As a matter of fact the 
creature belongs to one of his neighbors and 
has either broken his leash or is out for his 
morning exercise. Within a very short time 
he will return to his domicile. 


The stray dog is one which has been aban- 
doned by some hard-hearted unthinking nit- 
witted motorist and left to forage for him- 
self. After a few days of aimless wandering 
the animal will seek the shelter of some 
secluded spot. Hunger will gnaw at him and, 
self-preservation being the first law of na- 
ture, it is then that he will go forth and 
become a serious menace to wildlife. When 
this has been reduced to a minimum, he will 
seek easier prey, causing great destruction to 
livestock and poultry. During this period of 
time, he has acquired cunning, and knowing 
the ways of man is therefore more wily than 
the fox or wolf. He is seldom seen during 
the daytime, and then only during the early 
morning or late afternoon. 

During his nocturnal wanderings he puts 
forth every effort to find a mate and usually 
succeeds. In due course of time a litter of 
pups is born and, it is then, after the wean- 
ing period, that they range far and wide in 
quest of food for their young. 

A few years ago, the writer as law enforce- 
ment officer had his attention called to the 
fact that a dog was seen traveling along a 
ridge at certain periods during the day. 
Aided by the District Game Protector and 


*Dog Law Division, Pennsylvania Department 


f Agriculture. 





Deer chased to water by dogs. 





Top. The chase led through valleys and over hills for seven miles before the cunning creature 
was finally tracked down and killed. This bitch and her litter of wild youngsters would have 
accounted for much livestock and game had they not been put out of circulation. 


several deputies, a search was made and a 
den was located. Employing the use of picks 
and shovels, digging began, and long before 
the end of the hole was reached, there was 
considerable growling and_ snarling far 
beneath the surface. When the end of the 
den was reached, lo and behold four pups, 
approximately six weeks of age, were found. 
Though quite young they made a determined 
effort to bite their captors. 

The depredations which are caused by wild 
dogs when roaming in packs is considerable 
at times. A farmer in the mountainous area 
of a nearby county reported to the law 
enforcement officer a few months ago that he 
had suffered the loss of two young bulls 
and ten sheep killed, and six sheep injured, 
in one night while the animals were in pas- 
ture. A posse was organized to scour the 
entire region, and in the vastness of the hills 
lairs were found in which the dogs lived. 
They had been at large a long period of time 


and had gone wild. The hunt resulted in 
the killing of fourteen dogs. During the 
trailing of the animals, the men came upon a 
spot which bore mute evidence of a life and 
death struggle between one or more of the 
dogs and a deer, and the deer became the 
victim. There were also many skins of rab- 
bits in the locality, indicating that they, too, 
had fallen victims to the wild canines. 
During the month of December 1940, in a 
good tracking snow, the writer came upon 
the tracks of a large dog which had been 
seen in that locality for some time. Accom- 
panied by four residents in that territory, the 
chase led through valleys and over the hills 
for seven miles, and ended only when dark- 
ness came, and of course in favor of the dog. 
One month later, the writer again came upon 
his tracks and after collecting ten sportsmen 
from a nearby club, used the tactics em- 
ployed in deer hunting by placing men at 
(Continued on page 28) 
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A ’coon hunter should be able to see in the dark. 


ce 


If he had eyes like an owl he would’nt bark 


his shins so much. 


GREAT deal may be said on the subject 

of the night hunter’s equipment. Of 
course, different opinions exist as to what 
is the most practical and efficient. 

We will mention first, the clothing of the 
night hunter, the main objective of which is 
to provide warmth, and keep the hunter dry. 
Starting at the feet, I find the all rubber 
hunting boot to be the most satisfactory for 
night hunting, because of the fact that the 
grass and weeds are usually wet with either 
dew or rain. I have the rubber bottom, 
leather top, the all leather, also the all rub- 
ber high-top. The rubber bottom, leather 
top is fine if you do not have to do much 
wading; the all leather for early Fall and dry 
weather; but for all weather hunting, the 
all rubber, light weight, with heavy woolen 
socks is my most practical boot. 

Next, the pants or breeches. I find the 
regular duck hunting breeches the most 
satisfactory, because they are in a great 
measure resistant to water-and snagging. A 
light pair of ordinary trousers under them 
may prove comforting on a cold, frosty night. 

The coat or jacket should be for warmth, 


waterproof, and as light weight as possible. 
Personally, the jacket type is more suitable 
than the hunting coat, as it can be buttoned 
in snugly around the waist and does not 
readily catch on the underbrush. Warm 
shirts or sweaters may be worn under the 
jacket to suit the weather, to be removed 
and placed in the game pocket of the jacket 
should the hunter find himself too warmly 
dressed. As for myself, I would rather be 
a little too warm than to stand around and 
shiver. 

The hat or cap may be to suit the in- 
dividual’s taste, depending on whether a 
head light is used. 

All in all, the main objective in the night 
hunter’s clothing is to provide warmth and 
dryness, and at the same time be light of 
weight so as not to be burdensome. 

We will next mention the light, which I 
believe to be the most important item in the 
night hunter’s equipment. The type of light, 
electric, carbide, or whatever, may also de- 
pend on the individual taste, also pocket- 
book. I believe the head light the most satis- 


factory, thus leaving the hands free for other 
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HUNTER’S EQUIPMENT 


By Paul P. Prugh 
ae 


uses. For my own use, I prefer the carbide 
light with, of course, a good three cell flash- 
light with focusing lens for shining. 

A little tip on the care of the carbide light. 
If you would have a good light, clean your 
reflector with a soft cloth after every hunt 
and remove all unburned carbide, and water 
before putting your light away. The car- 
bide carrier of the flat pocket type is most 
convenient, as it is compact, will hold enough 
supply for an all night hunt and fits the hip 
pocket much the same as a tobacco can. A 
small bottle of water, enough to fill your 
light at least once, is very convenient when 
caught away from a stream. Although the 
battery or flash light is very fine, the carbide 
light will prove more economical over a sea- 
son’s hunt. 


The gun, another necessary item, can be 
selected from various types. The shot gun 
is probably the best for bringing a coon 
down out of a tall tree, although a smaller, 
lighter gun will be easier carried through 
the brush at night. A good 22 cal. rifle using 
long or long rifle cartridges will usually serve 
the purpose and be much easier handled at 
night. A tip for night shooting. Touch up 
your front sight with red enamel and it 
will show up much better for night shoot- 
ing. A small hand gun 22 or 32 cal., which 
can easily be carried in a pocket, is some- 
times very useful if you wish to climb a 
tree and shoot at close range. So much for 
the guns. 


Another thing which has caused me a 
great deal of grief until this past season, 
which might seem an unimportant item, is 
the dog lead or leash. Heretofore I used 
the ordinary dog chain or lead, and with 
large hounds, eager to be off, found it very 
hard on the hands. In fact, I could not 
lead my pair of hounds, on the double-snap, 
without gloves. This year I procured 4 
leather woven leash which is very plyable, 
easy on the hands and very satisfactory. 


There are many other gadgets optional to 
the hunter, but a few which I find very 
practical and useful at times are: a good 
pocket knife, waterproof match box, police 
whistle (for calling the dogs), waterproof 
license carrier, a length of light rope, a small 
roll of bandage (just in case), an extra felt, 
and tip for your light. 

This should pretty well cover the night 
hunter’s equipment, although there are 
numerable other articles which I may no 
have mentioned, all optional to the individual 
hunter. 
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1 foe year, the forest fire season was a bad 

one in my area. We had many bad fires 
and most of them were of incendiary origin. 

This is a matter which concerns the 
hunters almost as much as the foresters. 
While the Game Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters are two separate 
and distinct divisions of the state govern- 
ment, they honestly try to cooperate. The 
hunters should cooperate with the foresters 
also. The state forests provide a large per- 
centage of the deer and bear hunting in 
Pennsylvania. Anything which happens to 
the state forests is bound to affect your hunt- 
ing and mine. All hunters who want good 
hunting should help protect the forest from 
fire, 

During the course of my investigation of 
the “set fires”, it became apparent that some 
of them were set by hunters themselves, in 
a false belief that fire would improve their 
hunting. 

Of all the downright idiotic notions that 
hunters sometimes get, this one takes the 
fur-lined leather medal for sheer dumbness. 
The idea, if any, of these hunters, was that 
fire would burn up the brush and make it 
easier to drive through and let them see 
farther. Let us look at a burned area and 
see how wrong they were. 

First; the fire burned the leaves on the 
ground and most of the dead stuff, both 
Standing and down. It did not burn any of 
the green stock, only killed it and left it 
Stand to turn hard and brittle. This sort of 
dead brush is much harder to get through 
than green growth which bends and is not 
So apt to tear clothes. Also when this dead 
Stuff breaks, it makes a crack which a deer 


The fire kills all the feed. 


FIRE 
TALK 


By p W. Stevenson 


can hear a mile away. Just try to get through 
it without breaking any of it. True, it kills 
the leaves, and you can see farther that first 
summer, but so can the deer, and leaves are 
seldom a problem in hunting season except 
scrub oak leaves which I will mention later 
on. 

Second; the fire kills all the feed and the 
deer are less likely to “use” there than 
before. 

Third; after a fire, sprout growth comes up 
much quicker than before the fire. This 
sprout growth is mostly composed of scrub 
oak, black locust, black gum and laurel. As 
any hunter who has ever fought his way 
through it knows, this stuff is much worse 
than before the fire. Where the growth is 
mainly scrub oak, the leaves hang on late 
into the winter and make visibility zero. It 
does not provide good deer feed either. 

If fire is kept out and a thick patch of forest 
allowed to grow, the large trees will 
gradually shade out of the scrub oak, laurel, 
etc. Their place will be taken by less dense 
young growth of better feed variety. This 
will improve hunting and the forest at the 


same time, and as the large timber trees 
are cut out at intervals, new clumps of young 
growth will provide the best deer feed there 
is. 

I hope it is now clear to all hunters who 
burn out the woods to improve hunting that 
they are really holding it back. For those 
who are too stubborn to admit they are 
wrong, real sportsmen will have to take a 
hand and show them the error of their ways. 
This is your woods. It is your hunting that 
is being spoiled, so do something about it. 
If you know any of these fellows who are 
setting fires, get after them. If you can’t stop 
them by talking to them, report them to the 
district forester or a fire warden. We, who 
have to fight those fires, will not lose any 
time in putting a stop to it if you will only 


tip us off. 
Other reasons for “set fires” are: spite 
work, to get work fighting fire; to make 


huckleberry patches; and just to see a fire. 

Spite fires are silly. The person who sets 
them is hurting himself as much as the other 
fellow. He is also taking a chance of injuring 
the person or damaging the property of 
someone against whom he has no spite. In 
fact he is damaging everyone’s property in- 
cluding his own. State forests belong to the 
public. In addition to this he is risking a 
heavy fine and jail. 

The fellow who sets fires to get work fight- 
ing them is plain nuts. There is plenty of 
easier and better paying work than fire fight- 
ing. 

The huckleberry picker who sets fires does 
not know if he is going to bring in a patch 
of huckleberries or scrub oak. There are 

(Continued on page 29) 
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corporate other details of this campaign in 
Game News. If not, we urge our readers to 
be governed wholly by the instructions re- 
leased to sportsmen’s organizations and 
broadcast throughout the newspapers and 
over the radio before the deer season opens. 

Fellow sportsmen, this is a serious busi- 
ness. Let’s get busy and finish it up. I see 
a lot of tin cans lying around with the wrap- 
pers still on and the ends not punched out, 
meaning that there are still a lot of people 
indifferent to the requests, and there have 
been many, for the people of this country 
to punch the tops and bottoms out, take the 
labels off and mash them—just a little extra 
effort—but I wonder how many of them are 
going in for that extra effort. In army camps 
soldiers who work in the kitchens have to 
save all the tin cans and salvage them in the 
manner requested by the Government. What 
matter if its an old tire, a tin can, or a deer 
skin? If Uncle Sam can use it, let’s give it 
to him. 


Where Did the TurkeyGo? 


In December, usually after a snow ac- 
companied with freezing temperatures, tur- 
keys shift to their wintering area. The 
winter range is much smaller than that of 
the fall, depending on the amount of snow 
on the ground and the temperature; snow 
combined with freezing temperatures reduces 
the range. An area where turkeys winter 
usually has some or all of the following 
properties: (1) An abundance of mast such 
as acorns, grapes (Fig. 3), black gum, flow- 
ering dogwood, and greenbrier; (2) a large 
percentage (50 to 75 per cent) of the mixed 
oak forest type; (3) numerous spring runs 
that provide open areas in deep snows; (4) a 
southern exposure; (5) conifers composing 5 
to 20 per cent of the area (coniferous growth 
provides excellent protection during adverse 
weather conditions); (6) location at the base 
of ridges or in protected areas; and (7) free- 
dom from molestation by man. 


Turkeys require a variety of habitats dur- 
ing a year. As the season changes, food and 


cover conditions also change; consequently, 


the birds shift their range to an environ- 
ment that best meets their requirements in 
any particular season. They need a large 
range to satisfy their demands. Mosby (1941) 
estimates 15,000 acres as the smallest unit for 
efficient management, while Blakely (1941) 
states that 5,000 acres is the minimum, and 
15,000 to 20,000 acres approaches the bio- 
logical ideal. The number of acres required 
depends on the type of habitat. Sportsmen 
should not be surprised when turkeys leave 
a tract of 400 to 500 acres of timber. 

The daily or weekly range is also interest- 
ing, and it is affected by a multitude of fac- 
tors. Weekly range refers to the circuit of 
travel that the birds make in going over 
their range during any particular season. 
Turkeys have regular ranges that they travel, 
especially during the late summer, fall, and 
winter. It may take them from two or three 


days to over a week to complete their cir- 
cuit of travel, depending on local conditions 
and the time of the year. They may be 
absent from a particular range for a num- 
ber of years; however, if they are liberated 
in such areas or if they return naturally they 
usually utilize the same range again if con- 
ditions have not been changed. The amount 
of traveling that the birds do in a day is 
called the daily range. Daily travel depends 
on a number of factors that are more or less 
synonymous with the weekly range. 

Some of the known factors that affect the 
daily or weekly range of turkeys are food, 
number of birds in a flock, time of the year, 
weather, and disturbance. There may be 
other important factors that are not known 
at present. 

Food, undoubtedly, is of major importance 
in determining the area covered by wild 
turkeys. The distance that they must travel 
to obtain necessary and sufficient food ap- 
pears to govern the range. Some evidence 
exists which indicates that they eat as much 





Figure 2.—A turkey dusting site. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Open cuts in skinning a deer or bear for a 
flat skin are shown in opposite illustration, 
The best way is to hang the animal solidly py 
the hind legs, then pull down hide. For antlereg 
or horned heads, make opening cuts as indi- 
cated by diagram. 


WHERE TO SHOOT 


Note carefully the diagram below. Aim for the 
vital spots. 
Cripples!” 


Let your slogan be “One Shot—No 






Shoulder. 
Lungs fill most of nest 
area 









Heart(just 
Above elbow) 


(Continued from page 6) 


as possible before a storm, especially in the 
winter. As a rule, turkeys require food 
every day. 

The number of birds in a flock influences 
the distance that they travel. A large flock 
usually covers a greater area than a small 
flock; however, an old gobbler who travels 
by himself may cover more territory than an 
entire flock of turkeys. 

The composition of the flock is important. 
A hen with a young brood does not travel to 
the extent that a band of gobblers travels. 

Topography plays a part in range deter- 
mination. If a country is relatively flat and 
open, turkeys usually range to a greater ex- 
tent. If a particular section is confined by 
natural barriers such as high ridges, the 
ridges tend to restrict the movement of the 
flock. 

Interspersion of forest types is important. 
Turkeys require various types of vegetation 
found in open areas, open timber, conifers, 
and other cover. The farther they must 
travel to include such sites in their area, the 
greater the range of the birds. 

The time of year is significant in deter- 
mining the area inhabited by wild turkeys. 
In the fall birds travel approximately twice 
the distance that they do in late summer, 
while in the winter the range is reduced. 

Turkeys are rather consistent in traveling 
over their area on a regular schedule if they 
are not disturbed. Inclement weather or dis- 
turbance by man or by other means breaks 
the regular routine. During stormy weather 
they do not travel extensively. In a rain the 
birds usually stand around and feed only to 
a limited extent. Snow also affects the 
amount of travel, and high winds in the Fall 
of the year usually cause the birds to seek 
sheltered areas. In 1936 Leon P. Keiser, 
Superintendent of the state wild turkey farm, 
had about 1,000 turkeys in a Virginia pine 
field during a 25- to 30-inch snowstorm. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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First Aid 


at once. Every one who shoots should know 
the pressure points where the fingers can 
flatten an artery and check the flow of blood 
while the necessary dressings are being pre- 
pared. If a sterile gauze compress and firm 
bandage are properly applied, bleeding will 
be checked in most cases. Remember that 
elevation of the arm or leg will reduce the 
pressure locally and help to check bleeding. 
In rare cases a tourniquet may be needed but 
remember that a tourniquet shuts off all 
circulation, and unless it is loosened every 
fifteen or twenty minutes the limb will die,— 
gangrene will set in, and an amputation will 
be necessary. Never use a tourniquet unless 
the bleeding cannot be checked in any other 
manner. 

Gunshot wounds frequently cause the 
fracture of a bone. These are compound 
fractures, and will be followed by serious in-] 
fection unless prompt surgical attention can 
be obtained. But all fractures must be im- 
mobilized with splints before any attempt 
is made to move or transport the victim. 
Therefore you should know how to apply im- 
provised splints. For fractures of the long 
bones of the arm and leg the best form of 
immobilization is a traction splint, but this 
can only be applied by a trained person. So 
you see how necessary it is to have first 
aid training if you are going off on a hunting 
trip. 
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in the Field . . 


SPORTSMEN-FORM A SOWING CIRCLE” 


WS 





PLANT A FOOD PLOT FOR WILDLIFE. 


Pa Game Commission 


Far better than needing to do first aid is 
knowing how to prevent accidents. Remember 
that every gun should be handled as if it 
were loaded and cocked. It is the gun that 
“wasn’t loaded” that kills people. When you 
pick up a gun, always open the breech to 
see if it is loaded. Automatics are especially 
dangerous. Many people have been hurt 
because someone “unloaded” the magazine 
but forgot the shell in the barrel. 
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“ (Continued from page 11) 


Never aim a gun at anything or any person 
that you are not willing to shoot. Never fool 
with guns or point them in fun even if you 
are sure they are empty. 

Be particularly careful in crossing fences. 
Open the action so that should you slip or 
get hung up on the wire the gun cannot go 
off. Do not carry a loaded gun in a car or a 
boat. Do not load until you reach the place 
where you expect to begin shooting. Better 
pass up the chance of an unexpected shot 
then to have an accident that will haunt you 
the rest of your life. 

Watch out for obstructions in the barrel. 
Snow or mud in the muzzel may cause an 
explosion and will certainly ruin a good 
barrel even if no one is hurt. If a shell 
sticks and has to be extracted, be sure that 
the paper casing comes out with the metal 
part of the shell. This is an especially neces- 
sary precaution if you are using reloaded 
shells. Many of us will be reloading our 
shells this year, and will have to remember 
that they may stick in the barrel and may 
leave the casing behind when extracted. Also, 
never try to shoot anything under water, 
especially with the muzzle below the surface. 
You won’t have any success and will prob- 
ably ruin your gun or yourself. 

But the most important thing to remember 


(Continued on page 25) 





Safer Shooting . 


the right perspective by bearing in mind other facts which will 
prove surprising to most people. One such fact is that approxi- 
mately 80% of all gun shot accidents in the hunting field are 
caused by shotguns. The much feared high power rifle is a com- 
paratively minor offender. Another important point is the fact that 
approximately 70% of all gun shot wounds in the hunting field 
are self-inflicted. 

From these supplementary figures we may draw the conclusion, 
first, that the shotgun shooter needs safety training in much larger 
doses than it has been so far fed to him. Second, that legislation 
ruling the high powered rifle out of the hunting field is one of 
the least needed and least effective means of reducing hunting 
accidents. 

Out of this summary appears clearly the part which target clubs 
can play in reducing firearms accidents in the home and in the 
field. The tremendous importance of the organization and proper 
training of Junior Rifle Clubs becomes immediately evident. No 
further proof of the value of the training afforded by such Junior 
Clubs is needed than the fact that although 25% of all fatal fire- 
arms accidents involved children of eighteen years of age or 
younger, the entire nation-wide Junior Rifle Club program of the 
National Rifle Association is conducted year after year without an 
accident of any kind. No Junior Rifle Club member was involved 
in that 25% of the total gun accidents during 1940! Proper training 
of young men in the eighteen to twenty-four year age group would 
eliminate another 25% of our shooting accidents. These are men 
of the age who, with the proper approach, can most easily be 
“sold” on the idea of affiliating with a local rifle and pistol club. 

Here, then, is a safety program, simple and practical, which 
promises without the aid of any other factor to eliminate one-half 
of the annual shooting accidents. 


Education, Not Legislation 


In our efforts toward gun safety we have not been governed 
enough by analysis of cold figures. Those figures show the need 
not of legislation but of education. Those same figures show that 
the education needs to start where the National Rifle Association has 
80 earnestly endeavored to work—in the junior field. In local high 


* . . Continued from page 12) 
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schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, Boy Scout Troops, Junior veterans’ groups 
and Junior farm groups lie the opportunity to accomplish a fire- 
arms safety mission which will produce immediate, tangible and 
material results. 

Sponsor a Junior Rifle Club not merely because it will provide 
a source of fine recruits for the senior club, not merely because 
you will derive more pleasure from the first medal won by your 
protege than you have ever derived from winning a match for 
yourself, but more particularly because the shooters of America 
owe it to themselves and to the shooting game to eliminate shooting 
accidents— and the Junior Rifle Club is the most important single 
factor in the accomplishment of that great public service.—C. B. L. 
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Don’t Miss the Boat . . 
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Controlling a deer herd is only the first thing that must be done. 


the basis of these figures, a square mile of 
forest in the sprouting stage could furnish 
over-winter maintenance food for a maximum 
number of about 515 deer. When the same 
area is in the pole stage there is only 
enough food to maintain the weight of about 
fifteen deer over winter. In both examples 
all the food would be taken. This in itself 
would be over-utilization. Maximum num- 
bers of deer were used in each case to show 
how many could be fed by assuming that 
every available twig was eaten. In reality 
there are many acres on a square mile in 
winter that are unavailable to deer because 
of snow conditions. Now deer, just like 
cattle, require a given amount of food; and, 
likewise, only so many can be carried on a 
given area. A successful cattleman ‘stays in 
business because he realizes that his pastures 
can carry only a given number of cattle. If 
his range can support no more than one cow 
to ten acres he does not graze it two cows 
to ten acres. If he did he would soon be- 
come an ex-cattleman. 


Oh, yes, the antlers on the bucks became 
smaller and had less conformity as the herds 
increased and the range deteriorated. We 
began to hear about the heads in the good 
old days. The poorer heads were blamed on 
inbreeding and the dying out of the strong 
northern strain. Yes, it was always the 
good old rugged northern strain that could 
not stand the gaff. Oh, no—none but a few 
of the brave and hearty would admit that 
maybe food had something to do with the 
little pencil-shaped antlers! 


Millions of acres of forest land in the east 
have grown into a less productive stage from 
a deer food standpoint. While this was 
happening, organized pressure groups pre- 
vented game commissions from opening 
antlerless deer seasons in time to save the 
deer ranges from becoming overbroused and, 
as a result, ruining the habitat for deer 
themselves. In addition, the overpopulated 
deer herds have drastically reduced the 
amount of grouse cover, eaten out snowshoe 


hare environment and depleted the cover 
and food for wild turkeys and many other 
non-game animals. 

In most cases to date, antlerless seasons 
have been allowed from five to ten years 
too late. After such seasons many sportsmen 
relaxed and said to themselves, “Now we 
shall see if the game commission was right.” 
When they went out the next year the com- 
mon remark heard was, “The deer have all 
been killed out and the blankety-blank game 
commission is the cause of it all.” What be- 
came of the deer? Of course, the herds 
were drastically reduced, but by no means 
were all the deer killed out. When you have 
five or six deer to the square mile you cer- 
tainly get the idea of scarcity as compared 
to the time when there were fifty to sixty 
to the square mile in the same area. Those 
deer were utilized by sportsmen; and it is a 
good thing that they were, because most of 
them would have starved to death within 
the following winter or two. Today there 
are many areas in a good many states where 
the winter starvation losses are running 
higher than the kill by hunters, simply be- 
cause the “buck law” has been unbreakable. 
Oh, no, a ten-man drive no longer puts out 
fifty to seventy-five deer on a single drive 
and the camps do not hang up the limit in 
a day and a-half of hunting. In such areas 
there is one bright light—perhaps deer hunt- 
ing will again become a real sport, requiring 
real skill to be successful. In addition, the 
grouse, turkey and rabbit hunting will get 
better as the forest recovers. 

I had the good fortune not so long ago to 
spend a day with a veteran hunter in Penn- 
sylvania. We were hunting grouse and my 
companion took me down a ravine in which 
he had flushed over fifty grouse on a fall 
day in 1919. He told me that at that time 
the trees and shrubs were only about 
shoulder high. There were tens of acres in 
that ravine grown up to green briar, black- 
berry and blueberry, along with dense 
sprouts of aspen, maple and beech. In other 
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words, it was a perfect home for grouse. 
That same year the deer were just starting 
to come back. They, too, had an ideal home, 
About twenty-one years had passed since 
my friend had flushed those more than fifty 
birds. Those twenty-one years had changed 
the face of that ravine to such an extent 
that on our hunting trip a short time ago 
we flushed two birds in the same area and 
the cover was such that we figured we were 
lucky to have seen any grouse at all. The 
briars, brambles and blueberries were gone. 
The trees were about forty feet tall—in the 
pole stage. During the growing seasons the 
shade was so dense that the ground cover 
could not grow. What few plants that had 
managed to hang on had been exterminated 
by the enormous deer herd, most of which 
had starved out two years previously. My 
old companion confessed to me that day that 
at the time the deer herd was of enormous 
proportions he opposed an antlerless deer 
season with all his vigor because he did not 
realize what had happened to his hunting 
ground. The changes that had occurred in 
the 21 years came on soothingly slow; and 
he did not see the outcome until the grouse 
were almost gone, until he found his trout 
stream lined with the bodies of starved deer 
and until nature presented him a hillside of 
poles with only a hard-pressed remnant of 
wildlife. My friend ended up by saying, 
“The one gratifying thing about my poor 
judgment is that perhaps our experiences 
will enable sportsmen in other states to heed 
the advice of their game departments in time 
to save their food and cover for a variety 
of game instead of allowing deer to destroy 
all wildlife environment, even for them- 
selves.” 

Do not get me wrong and start thinking 
that the solution to the game problem in an 
aging forest is to cut the deer population 
down. Controlling a deer herd is only the 
first thing that must be done. The real job 
of forest wildlife management begins after 
the deer are under control. To be produc- 
tive, lands owned for wildlife must be of such 
a nature as to provide a home for the animals 
you are desiring to preserve and increase. 
A certain per cent of the acreage of an 
aging forest has to be cut, thinned, or both, 
in order to get sprout growth for brouse and 
to let in sunlight so that briars, brambles 
and other plants that are essential for grouse, 
rabbits and other animals can grow. Get 
behind your forestry department and aid 
them in getting greater timber utilization on 
your state forests. Usually a well managed 
forest, from a timber utilization standpoint, 
does not produce maximum numbers of 
game, but it is good game territory, never- 
theless. Properly managed forest lands are 
far better game lands than unmanaged forest 
lands where no thought is given to utiliza- 
tion. 

This subject of too many deer in an aging 
forest is a big topic to try to cover in a 
few hundred words, but in the future when 
your game department tells you that your 
forests contain too many deer, please take 
their advice, because too many of us have 
missed the boat already. 
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Primeness of Fur Animals 


from data supplied by twelve fur dealers and 
periodic checking of pelts taken by trappers 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania. It represents 
the average, or normal, state of primeness of 
the pelages. Seasonal variations, of course, 
may hasten or retard the condition of prime- 
ness. During the period indicated as partly 
prime some individuals may be fully prime 
while others will exhibit varying degrees of 
primeness but all are progressively becoming 
prime. It is only logical to assume that more 
fully prime individuals will be taken at the 
latter part of this period than during the 
earlier part. Primeness is progressive. 

Following the period of primeness is a pe- 
riod indicated on the chart as past prime. 
Here, again, the change is progressive. Nor- 
mally it represents the beginning of the 
change to summer pelage; the winter pelage 
becomes faded and worn, and the animals 
are often referred to as being “shedded” or 
“springy.” Pelts of this kind do not find a 
ready market; they are past their period of 
maximum beauty and value. 

Muskrat: The muskrat is the last of the fur 
animals to become prime and it is late in the 
winter before the period of maximum prime- 
ness is attained. Unfortunately, at this pe- 
riod, the mating season is approaching and 
the animals engage in vicious fighting, often 
resulting in a large number of damaged pelts. 
For this reason most fur buyers prefer to 
have muskrats taken during the winter 
months even though they are not fully prime. 
Animals taken during December are usually 
of good quality but they become progres- 
sively better as the winter advances. 

Mink: The mink is first fur-bearer to be- 
come prime in the late fall and fully prime 
pelts are the rule by mid-November. Shortly 
after mid-January the quality of the pelts 
begins to decline and they are often spoken 
of as being “faded.” By the first of February 
the quality is usually poor. 

Skunk: Examination of pelts taken early in 
November shows that a high percentage are 
unprime; three out of four pelts taken before 
November 10 are usually unprime and of 
relatively low value (Fig. 1). After Novem- 
ber 15 the quality of pelts improves rapidly 
and many are prime. About mid-February 
the quality rapidly declines and the animals 
look worn or “springy.” 

Raccoon: Animals taken before November 
15 are usually very poor in quality and bring 
low prices. About 85 per cent of the pelts 
taken before mid-November are “blue” and 
unprime (Figs. 3 and 4). One good prime 
pelt taken later in the season will generally 
bring as much as two or three of these un- 
prime pelts of similar size. Primeness or- 
dinarily lasts until about the first week of 
February when the animals begin to look 
worn and “springy.” 

Opossum: The pelts generally become 
prime early and by mid-November are of 
good quality. The period of primeness ap- 
parently extends until early February after 
which the quality begins to decline. 

Weasel: Pelts of weasels begin to prime 
after the first week of November and are 
fully prime by December 1. The quality of 
the pelts declines after the first of February 
and are generally poor after mid-month. 

Red Fox: After mid-November the quality 
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Photo, Wm. Jackson. 


Left to right: Muskrat, skunk, opossum, brown and 


white weasels, raccoon, red fox, gray fox, and mink. 








of fox pelts increases with maximum prime- 
ness during December and January. Shortly 
after the first of February the animals be- 


First Aid 


is: Never shoot at anything unless you are 
sure what it is, and unless you are sure 
some other hunter is not in line with your 
fire. 

And as a matter of manners, have a sports- 
man’s respect for the rights of the owner 
of the land and for those who may want to 
hunt after you. Don’t start fires! Timber is 
too valuable these days to have it go up in 





Alvin F. Bare, Bernville, with a niye 300-Ib. 
bruin bagged in 1941 in Brown Twp., Lycoming 
County. 


in the Field 


come worn or “springy” and the quality 
rapidly declines. The pelts of the Gray Fox 
are similar as regards their primeness. 


(Continued from page 23) 


smoke. Farmers are too busy and too short 
handed to have to stop work to fight a fire 
started by your carelessness or your thought- 
lessness. Forest fires help the enemy and ruin 
the shooting. 

And don’t cut wire fences or leave gates 
open. We need barbed wire for other purposes 
this year. We can’t afford to have stock go 
astray, and we can’t waste time hunting lost 
animals. Every animal is part of the national 
program to win the war. 

The military restrictions on shooting in 
certain areas may seem like a hardship if 
we live in those areas, and the rationing of 
tires and gasoline may keep us from getting 
to our favorite hunting spots, but let’s re- 
member that it will benefit us in the long 
run, for there should be much better shooting 
when we can get back there again because 
of the rest the game will have had, and the 
natural increase that should follow. I was 
in a restricted area in California a few weeks 
ago, and the quail were having a grand time 
—perfectly sure that nobody was going to 
bang into them. 

There should be a marked drop in the 
number of hunting accidents this year, with 
fewer guns out, limited driving and reduced 
recreation time. But also we should all be 
more safety minded this year. So let’s take 
extra precautions when we do get a half day 
off, and be sure that we don’t need any first 
aid ourselves. And if you haven’t the chance 
to go hunting how about spending some of 
your time taking a First Aid course, so that 
if someone should get hurt you will know 
exactly what to do before the doctor gets 
there? 
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Get Your Money’s Worth 


Skunk. 





TROT 





raccoon. In the case of the beaver the animal 
should be slit only from the lower jaw to 
the vent. 

Cased skins are removed by cutting down 
the back of the hind legs to the vent and 
then peeling off the skin carefully towards 
the head, keeping it always as free from 
flesh as possible. A sharp knife must be 
used but you must always be careful not 
to cut into the skin. Peel the skin from the 
front legs, cut the ears close to the body 
and use great care in skinning around the 
eyes, nose and mouth. Cased skins include 
foxes, minks, otters, skunks, opossum, musk- 
rat, etc. 

It is customary to cut the tails off mush- 
rats, beavers and opossums and the feet off 
these as well as skunks and raccoons. The 
feet of other animals should be left on and 
properly skinned and dried. 

One of the most important operations in 
preparing the pelt is that of fleshing. This 
requires not only the removal of surplus 
flesh but as much fat as possible. To pre- 
vent the pelt from staining you should be 
careful to wipe all blood stains from it as 
soon as possible after you skin it. Fat and 
muscle can be worked loose with the thumb- 
nail and saw-dust and gone over with a 
spoon as I mentioned previously. The idea 
is to place the pelt over the fleshing board 
and work down with a knife, using plenty 
of saw-dust. Above all do not scrape too 
hard else you cut the hair roots and cause 
the hair to fall out. Every bit of fat should 
be removed, especially around the ears; if 
you don’t it is likely to burn the fur and 
cause it to slip. 

Hardwood saw-dust is the thing to have 
around—plenty of it. It absorbs the fat and 
grease and makes it possible to keep a firm 
grip on the slippery pelt. It can also be 
rubbed into the fur and then shaken out, 
thus cleaning it and giving it a fresh, glitter- 
ing appearance. Never use salt or alum on 
fur pelts. 

When you are ready to place the pelt on 
the stretching or drying board slip it on 
gently and pull, not stretch, it down to full 
length, then tack it. Be sure the belly is 
on one side of the board and the back on 








RED FOX 
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. (Continued from page 17) 


the other. Remember that a pelt which 
shrinks a little on the board is better than 
one that is stretched a little. Remember also 
that fleshed pelts dry quickly so it is very 
important to place them on the drying board 
as quickly as possible. Also, make sure that 
the ears, tail and legs are straightened out 
before you hang the board. Never hang 
them in a heated room or where they are 
exposed to the sun. They should be hung 
in a dry, dark spot, and air circulation should 
be provided if at all possible. By all means 
keep flies away. Never allow a pelt to 
freeze. 

If you have a large number of skins to 
dry it might be a good policy to make a 
frame out of 2 x 4’s or any scrap lumber 
you happen to have. Such a frame can be 
leaned against the wall and studded with 
nails to hold the number of skins desired. 
The skins can also be hung from nails in 
the rafters of the ceilings. The pelts should 
be inspected regularly to make sure they 
are drying properly, and if the tail and legs 
are not hanging straight they should be 
pinned down. The tails of foxes and other 
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Muskrat in water. 
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animals that are to be shipped “fur out” 
should be dried with other side out in a 
comparatively warm place for 24 hours. Then 
the pelt should be turned fur side out. 


When the pelts are dry they should be 
removed from the boards and given a final 
The grease should be wiped off all 
that had the leather side out, and in the case 
of those that have the fur side out they 
should be placed on a clean table or bench 
and the fur rubbed full of clean hardwood 
saw-dust. Rub it in gently so the guard 
hairs won’t be damaged. When the grease 
is all cleaned out, shake the pelt well and 
lay it on a table and whip it gently with a 
small, smooth whip about the size of the 
little finger and about three feet long. If 
the guard hairs cling to the stick you are 
whipping too hard and pulling them out. 
Never wash the skin. 


cleaning. 


Improper shipping, like improper handling, 


= sie 





Trapped muskrat being lifted by 
Sheffler, Pennsylvania trapper. 


Thomas 
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loses many a dollar for the trapper. Green 
pelts or those that have not been stretched 
and dried should never be shipped. When 
packing skins they should be laid leather side 
against leather side or fur side against fur 
side and packed in cloth or burlap. Fine 
furs should be wrapped individually in ab- 
sorbent paper or cloth before being packed 
into the bundle. Never use newspapers or 
any other printed paper lest the ink color 
the pelt. Skins should be packed flat and 
sewed tightly in bundles. The package 
should be made big enough so that the pelts 
can be laid out. If not, they will become 
all rolled up or creased and their full beauty 
will be lost. They should always be shipped 
by express or insured parcel post. The 
postal regulations, together with those re- 
quired by the State, should be adhered to. 
Be sure and print your name and address 
on the label or tag. 


From the foregoing we have tried to im- 
part some sound, practical advice—all of 
which is fundamental and can be supple- 
mented by references to various trapping 
bulletins, etc., which can be acquired from 
the Federal Government, large fur houses, 
trap companies, and in some cases individual 
fur dealers. The job of skinning, fleshing 
and drying an animal is not particularly a 
hard one. It may be a little tedious, and 
require a little hard work if the job is to 
be done right, but after all, upon whether 
or not the job is done right, depends your 
reward. 


We are assuming in the foregoing para- 
graphs that most of the fellows to whom 
we are offering this advice know how to 
trap, at least after a fashion. However, 
there are always a lot of newcomers, and 
while we cannot devote the space to pro- 


pound all the techniques, etc., that such a 
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subject involves we can, at least, include 
some of the fundamentals, supported by 
illustrations of various kinds which might be 
helpful.—The Editor. 
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Log of Rattlesnake Shack 





She stretched her neck and body, her forefeet 
high against the tree, ‘ 


long since fallen forest giant, moving only 
his eyes to search out every light, every 
shadow for the moving object that might 
represent a deer. He has dressed warmly 
so he won’t shiver away all the value gained 
by stealthy maneuvering for this moment’s 
advantage. The tense minutes seem like 
hours. Cramps and “needles and pins” keep 
begging him to shift about. This is great 
“non-exercise” and should be practiced by 
persons needing calesthenics in patience. 

At last there appears from nothing, first 
a new shadow—black, brown or blue; a 
moving shape quickly lost among other 
shapes and shadows. He sits tight, for it is 
a deer. It moves quite leisurely, as our 
deer has all the time in the world to go no 
place in particular. Now our hunter sees a 
head, ears, now all has melted into the land- 


scape. Again a flash, and for a moment the 
switching tail resembles a squirrel on that 
tree trunk. Finally, four deer have been 
observed in vague outline, but with no 
visible horns. How nerve-racking to remain 
motionless for an hour and the deer have 
only moved a few yards. They are among 
the wild grape vines that stretch to the 
tree tops, entangling the branches with 
festoons of tentacles on which are borne 
hundreds of bunches of chicken grapes. The 
deer are searching beneath the trees for 
fallen bunches of fruit, which are frosted and 
delicious. 

Now the hunter sees the old doe. She is 
standing upon her hind legs apparently pull- 
ing at the grape vines. She stretches her 
body and neck, with her fore feet high 
against the bole of a leaning tree and daintily 
tugs at the vine. Of course she has some 


intelligence. She harvests the high hung 
grapes instead of calling them sour. 
Several hours of this and the deer have 


outlasted our hunter. To be sure, they have 
not scented him either. But he can identify 
no bucks and beginning to shiver and shake 
with cold and excitement, he must move. 
His gun ready, the hunter relaxes and takes 
a step from the log. Ah! They soon see 
that—and they’re off. 

Many such incidents might be mentioned 
concerning the hunts on Stony Mountain. 
However, they are but repetitions of what 
you have all experienced and we will stop 
here. 

Outstanding features of our camp life in 
December, are the visits of various hunting 
groups or persons whom we know. Heavy 
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(Continued from page 18) 





Our old doe would race ahead of the driver. 


Meyers and the Clarks Valley boys, all ex- 
pert hunters, always pay us a visit during 
their drives over Stony; while the old Tram- 
way bunch, miners from upper Dauphin and 
Schuylkill Counties, were real friends in the 
old days when that camp was a flourishing 
Sportsmen’s Organization. 


Then our own boys, at one time or another 
members of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, or other friends, enjoyed their 
hunting vacation at our camp. Many of them 
have scored “bulls eyes” and have “racks” 
to show for it—among them are John O. 
Pepper, F. M. Trimble, Prof. J. N. Knull, 
Dr. T. L. Guyton, Roger Baker, and Harry 
Liberato, while others have taken out their 
legal deer during the season. Finally our 
associations with Mark Motter, our Game 
Protector and his assistants leaves a pleasant 
memory for us “buckwackers” of Rattlesnake 
Shack. 





Wild Dogs in Pennsylvania 


A ‘nest’ of wild dogs in a hollow tree. These 
creatures, because they once lived with man and 
learned to know his ways, are more fierce and 
crafty than their cousins, the foxes and wolves. 
They are bold and fearless and should be re- 
moved not only to save domestic and wildlife, 
but to safeguard human life. 


strategic points which the dog would likely 
use for a crossing. After a four hour chase, 
he was driven past one of the watchers who 
ended his career with a beautiful shot at 
150 yards with his 35 Remington. This dog 
stayed near a game refuge where pheasants 
and rabbits were abundant. He was well fed 
and weighed approximately eighty pounds. 
The accompanying photograph is the proof. 


A few years ago, one of the writer’s friends 
discovered a litter of pups beneath the roots 
of a large chestnut tree. He decided to keep 
one, believing that it would make a good 
watch dog. He kept it well fed and treated it 
kindly. The writer observed this dog when 
it was about 2 years of age, but noticed that 
it was shy and restless. A short time later 
the dog disappeared and was never seen 
again. No doubt he returned to the hills 
where his ancestors roamed, to become a 
renegade. It is the call of the wild. 





(Continued from page 19) 
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Where Did the Turkeys 
Go? (Continued from page 22) 
These birds did not touch food for eight 
days, although food was placed nearby. The 
weather at that time was extremely cold— 
below 0° Fahrenheit. 

Disturbance by man or by other means is 
an important factor. Turkeys are prone to 
leave an ideal range if the annoyance is 
continuous. It is surprising to note how even 
minor disturbance causes turkeys to leave an 
area. The birds may return after a_ short 
period of time, depending on the amount of 
disturbance. 

The writers hope that this brief discussion 
on the seasonal and daily or weekly range of 
wild turkeys will enable the reader to better 
understand the movements of these game 
birds. The explanation of any particular ac- 
tion of wildlife in general cannot always be 
given easily. The “why” usually involves a 
complication of factors. We may think that 
we know the answer to some problem, but 
only diligent and careful study will provide 
the solution. 
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Fire Talk 


(Continued from page 21) 


enough huckleberries in this state now to 
keep all the pickers busy for years and ac- 
cidental fires will keep the supply well above 
the demand. 

The fire bug, who sets fires just to see 
them burn, belongs in an asylum. Put him 
where he can do no more harm. 

You hunters are a mighty army and you 
love your sport. With your help, we can stop 
these incendiary fires and so improve that 
sport. Give us that help and we will stop 
them. 























FIELD NOTES 





“The one sure sign that Fall is at hand is 
that the young cock grouse are beginning to 
make their crazy flights. On September 30, 
when I came downstairs there was a grouse 
sitting on the windowsill, I walked outside 
and got up real close to it. Finally it flew 
over under my neighbor’s porch and off 
towards the woods. I have had several other 
reports of grouse being seen around town 
of late."—Game Protector W. J. Carpenter, 
District 1, Division “E.” 


“Received a call from the east side of the 
city in regards to a nest of young rabbits. 
Upon investigating I found the nest was only 
about 40 feet from the house. It had been 
built in a small patch of high weeds. The 
owner was cutting the weeds when he un- 
covered the nest. After he discovered it he 
covered it with grass and left it alone. They 
were unable to see the female around during 
the day, but did manage to see a rabbit at 
the nest during the night. I judged the age 
of the rabbits at about ten days. Rather 
than move them I suggested we leave them 
in the nest for a few days. The next day 
I received a call saying they were gone. 
Either the female had moved them or else 
they had wandered away. So far as I know 
the nest was not disturbed by predators.” 
—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, District 
2, Division “F.” 





The Chimney Stack Rod and Gun Club, Red Rock Mt., 
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HOW TO BUTCHER YOUR DEER 





<= SPARERIBS 
boned and 
rolled roast 
or use J1ke 


FLANK 


NK 


“SHA 
— meat balls 


Dress out your deer at once then saw carcass in half down middle of backbone, 


shown, 


“Sometime during the summer (I don’t re- 
call the date) I was walking through a field 
here at home and came upon a large black- 
snake emerging from a mole hole. 


“I thought nothing of the incident at the 
time, but passing the same spot a month or 
so ago I noticed quite a number of egg 
casings scattered about. This was perhaps 
the work of a skunk, as about 30 inches of 
the burrow was dug up. Being somewhat 
curious I started to count the empty cases 
which were laying around in about a 25-foot 
circle (indicating perhaps an entire family 
of skunks were working on them). I counted 
59 cases altogether, but numerous fragments 
would have accounted for a few more. Two 
cases still contained the embryos, so still 
being curious I removed them from the 
shells and was surprised to find them to 
be “milk snakes” which were fully de- 
veloped and would probably have hatched 
within a few days. Whether this is an un- 
usual number of eggs or whether two dif- 
ferent species of snakes used the same bur- 
row I cannot explain.”—Anthony Skotak, 
Box 124, Blawnox, Pa. 


Kenpo = “~ 


broil stew, 
tagout 
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hambulger creas 
Cut between Ist and 2nd ribs 


Courtesy New York Conservation Commission. 


Make cuts as 


“A short time ago in Heath Township a 
mother bear and three cubs were feeding on 
a man’s apples and his dogs ran them about 
three hundred yards and put them up a 
tree. The bears were treed about noon, and 
the word soon spread about them being up 
this tree. Before longalarge crowd gathered 
to view the animals, and continued to come 
up until we were able to arrive on the 
scene. After arriving, everyone was given 
a chance to look at the bears then all parties 
left. After this we left, but in about fifteen 
minutes returned to the tree to find the 
animals gone. All told the animals were up 
the tree about ten hours and were becoming 
very uneasy.”"—Game Protector Lester J. 
Haney, District 9, Division “E.” 


“While working on propagation area “E”- 
3, on August 24, the man I had assisting me, 
scared out three deer that came within 10 
yards of me, the first was a six-point, the 
second was an eight-point and the third was 
a twelve-point with a perfect rack.”—Game 
Protector Edward R. Richards, Division “E”. 





Photos by F. W. Fisher. 


Luzerne and Columbia Counties. 
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Clarence Heppe, Southampton, Pa., has hunted all kinds of game 
the proud possessor of every hunting license issued since 1913. 


HUNTING ACCOMMODATIONS 
LISTED 


A county by county list of the hotels, 
inns, boarding houses and private homes that 
are in a position to furnish board and lodg- 
ing to hunters, has just been published by the 
State Department of Commerce in pocket- 
size pamphlet form. The names and locations 
of the establishments are given, indicating 
either for small or large game; the highway 
route numbers; the seasons and bag limits; 
and the names and addresses of all game 
protectors. Every hunter should possess one 
of these valuable guides. In requesting 
copies of the above publication please write 
direct to the Department of Commerce. 


A REAL BEAR STORY 


A dog belonging to Rush Rogers of Estella 
chased three bears up a tree near the Rogers 
home during last Monday night. There was 
the mother bear and two cubs. The dog 
kept them treed all day Tuesday. Scores 
of visitors including all the children of the 
Estella schools went to see them. It was 
the first time that most of the children had 
seen a live bear and were quite thrilled. 

Eventually the dog became tired and the 
bears left for parts unknown.—The Sullivan 


Review. 
A CORRECTION 
The figure on page 25 of the November, 
1942, issue of this publication, 5th line, 1st 
column, should be 19,700, not 195,000 as 
printed. 





since he was a boy, and is 


A HELPING HAND 


Washington County Sportsmen Remember 
Persons In Flood District In 
Northern Pennsylvania 


HEN news of the flash flood in north 

central Pennsylvania reached the 
sportsmen of Washington County they re- 
membered the fine sport enjoyed with the 
people of that section during past big game 
seasons. Accordingly they decided that this 
was the chance to help some of the persons 
who lost their homes, ete. 

At the monthly meeting of the Washing- 
ton Sportsmen’s Association held on August 
11, a check for $10 was drawn for use of a 
fund to help those needing assistance in the 
vicinity of Austin, Costello and Wharton. 
Donations were received by Mr. G. L. Black, 
President of the club in the form of clothing, 
shoes, bedding, etc. Mr. Joseph Heidelmeier, 
a member, offered the use of his truck in 
transporting and delivering anything col- 
lected. It was decided that the truck would 
leave Washington on the morning of August 
24. 

I contacted Mr. Sherman, Division Super- 
visor, and he suggested that we meet him 
at St. Marys and he would arrange for the 
disposition of the truck. We accordingly 
met Mr. Sherman and were conducted to 
Austin where we were met by Game Pro- 
tector Arthur Logue and Mr. Collins, 
is chairman of the distribution committee. 
The truck load of clothing, etc., was left in 


his care together with checks in the amount 
of $35. 


This did not end the good work for at 
a meeting of the Washington County Sports- 
men’s and Conservation League held on 
September 18 a check. for $50 was drawn in 


who 


HOWARD MARSHAL WIGHT 
WILDLIFE TEACHER DIES 


When Professor Howard Marshal Wight, 
who taught Wildlife Management at the 
University of Michigan, died at his home in 
Ann Arbor on July 19, after a long and 
painful illness, the wildlife field lost one of 
its most outstanding members. Those who 
had H. M. Wight as a friend and teacher 
knew his immense and patient wisdom and 
gentle but unyielding fortitude. The courage 
and patience of this man, because he was 
humble in spirit and close to humanity, has 
kept many wildlife men at the task when 
they understood far less clearly the nature 
and progress of the struggle. 

Many members of the field and office 
staffs of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
will remember the Professor for his wildlife 
research in this Commonwealth a few years 
ago, when this important work was _ first 
being undertaken on a large scale in this 
State. 


favor of Mr. Collins for distribution by him 
to those needing assistance. Many of the 
other clubs in the county are making a 
donation to this worthy cause. Below is a 
list of the donations in cash as far as I 
have knowledge. 

Washington County League 
Washington Sportsmen’s Ass'n. 
and truck of clothing, etc. 
Fredricktown Field & Stream Club .. 25 
pee einen biitcd 20 


Carl C. Stain- 


Donora Sportsmen’s Ass’n. 


—District Game Protector 
brook, Division “G.” 
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WITH THE BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


“You mentioned in your letter that I would 
see many different kinds of birds and 
animals. I surely have and I have decided 
to make a study of the birds in this section. 
I am bunking with an ornithologist and I 
should have no trouble picking it up. ‘Road- 
runners, a bird you mentioned in your 
letter, are plentiful in this section, but the 
great flocks of doves are the birds that I 
have become most interested in. They are 
called white wings and it seems that they 
are the most hunted birds in these parts. 


“IT have been quite fortunate in receiving 
a corporal’s rating so soon and feel sure that 
I will advance still further in the near 
future. I have been requested by our 
Lieutenant to file an application for Officers’ 
Training School, but the Captain wants me 
to stay here for he claims that my chances 
for advancement are much greater here 
under the present setup. 


“While at Camp Beauregard I was sent 
to a school for six weeks to learn jui jitsu 
and then was appointed instructor for our 
battalion. I received many valuable pointers 
on jui jitsu and enjoyed it very much. The 
experience I received at the G. C. T. S. gave 
me a decided edge on the other fellows and 
Ihave been very grateful for the experience 
I received there.”—Corp. Jack Kepner, Co. 
A, 796 M. P. Bn., Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


L. B. Welch, former employe of the Com- 
mission, is now in training at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station Great Lakes, 
Illinois. Welch expects to graduate’ on 
November 6. 


Lieut. James N. Morton graduated from 
Army Air Corps Intelligence School. Now at 
l0th Photo Reconnaissance Squadron, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


We just received word that Pvt. Nicholas 
M. Ruha is now in training as a bombardier 
and Gilbert L. Bowman recently received a 
commission as Second Lieutenant in the 
Engineers. 


It's Corporal Bill Miller now. Bill dropped 
in to see us on furlough the other day. So 
did Sergeant McDowell who, by the way, is 
“on his way.” Good luck fellows. 


“We see very little game down here, how- 
ever, I do see quail quite often. There are 
some deer and turkey but to date I haven't 
seen them. 

“I still think that food is scarce down here. 
There are some seed bearing weeds and 
shrubs that seem to hold the quail. 

“I do not know how the deer get along 
down here. In Pennsylvania the deer feed 
and graze on agricultural land a good deal. 
Down here the farmers only grow tobacco, 
the deer do not eat that because they have 
not learned how to spit. 

“Bob Lichtenberger is also down here, 
we see each other regularly.”—Corporal R. 
W. Trexler, C-13-4, F.A.R.C., Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. 
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“While mowing refuge lines and fire trails 
on Managerial Group No. D-8 the men killed 
27 copperhead snakes of which 18 female 
were carrying young with an average from 
5 to 13 little snakes in each female and 9 
had no young. The young averaged in length 
from 5” to 7”.”°—Game Protector Orrie E. 
Smith, Division “D,’ September 27, 1942. 

“There are a great number of squirrels 
traveling, cutting acorns and hickory nuts.” 
—Game Protector William Lane, Division 
“D”, September 13, 1942. 


“T have never seen mountain ash with as 





————— 


much fruit as it has this year.’—Game Pro- 
tector Edward R. Richards, Division “E’, 
September 8, 1942. 


“On October 15, I had occasion to observe 
at a close distance a buck deer with a per- 
fectly formed four-point antler on the right 
side of its head but there did not seem to 
be any on the left side.’-—Game Protector 
H. F. Hoffman, Division “B.” 


“On the evening of September 15, Deputy 
Peter Zikosky was fishing plug from the 
shores of Brady’s Lake. After a futile three 
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Camp of New Jersey Bog Cutters in Porter Twp., Pike County, Pa. These men purchase peat bogs 


from landowners and set up camps. 
body of Branchville, N. J., was not. 


Some are reputable, some are not. C 
In the bag shown above was found venison. 


One Raymond L. Em- 
Game Protector 


John Lohmann, who submitted the photos, says “the interesting part of the case to me was the 
fact that after checking this truck at the State Line Bridge, and after examining its contents, 


I had a hunch the outfit could not be trusted. 


Having an opportunity to slip into the region 


of their camp unobserved, I found it equipped with a 12 gauge shotgun and four boxes of buck- 


shot. 
been fired. 


One shell was missing from the entire four boxes and the right barrel of the gun had 
After searching around a while the shell was found a 


short way from the camp, 


and at the edge of the swamp below it I found where a bear had rooted up the head and hide 


which FEmbody hid buried there. 


It appears Mr. Embody was offered $25.00 for each carcass of 


venison he could de‘iver to certain roadhouses in Sussex County, N. J. 








PATRIOTIC 


A suggestion for sportsmen’s associa- 
tions that have members in service 
who were subscribers to the GAME 
NEWS. Keep their subscriptions in 
force so when they return they will 
have an unbroken series for their files. 











FIELD NOTES 


hours of fishing without. a strike Mr. 
Zikosky was on the verge of giving up for 
the day. On the final cast his plug became 
detached from the line and fell some forty 
yards off shore. It was a surf-oreno, cost- 
ing $1.25, riding the ripple of the chilly 
waters. Being a new and rather successful 
plug, “Pete” decided to undress and rescue 
it. Wading into the cold water up to his 
neck he was soon within a few yards of it 
when a good-sized bass broke water and 
disappeared with one dollar and twenty- 
five cents worth of timber. Neither bass or 
plug was seen again.”—Game Protector Paul 
L. Failor, Division “B”. 


“Woodducks are showing a remarkable 
increase in numbers over previous years. 
In the evening there is quite a heavy flight 
of these ducks to be observed coming into 
Lake Le Boeuf and onto the beaver dams 
along Le Boeuf Creek.”—Game Protector 
Fuller H. Coffin, Division “F,”’ October 11, 
1942. 


“I saw the first flight of geese, going south 
yesterday, that I have seen this season. 
There were more than seventy birds in the 
flock and they afforded a beautiful sight in 
the sky."—Game Protector Elmer D. Simp- 
son, Division “F”, October 11, 1942. 


“I found a dead skunk along refuge 13-A 
and upon examining it found that it was 
full of porcupine quills..—Game Protector 
Chester S. Siegel, Division “C”, October 11, 
1942, 


“One of the largest crops of teaberries in 
years of observation is present in most of 
the section covered in my routine travel 
while taking care of work in Land Group 
E-6. All other shrubs produced a good crop 
while the oaks produced a very small and 
spotted crop of acorns.”—Game Protector 
Earl E. Smith, Division “E”, October 8, 1942. 


“Within the past week I have seen 13 
bucks, 3 of them had exceptionally large 
racks, and 2 were spikes.”—Game Protector 
George E. Sprankle, Division “E”, October 
8, 1942. 


Game Protector Peter J. Filkosky reports a 
number of pure albino ringneck pheasants of 
both sexes in District A-15, Chester County. 


Lost: .30 cal. U. S. Springfield Army Rifle, 
Model 1903, No. 470671. If found notify J. E. 
Wallace, Box 165, Willow Springs, Illinois. 
$25 reward. 


“Last week a red fox visited a farm and 
took three chickens in the middle of the 
afternoon, one each day for three days. On 
the fourth day the farmer shot the fox when 
it returned for another chicken.”—Game 
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Protector George H. Burdick, Division “F”, 
August 16, 1942. 


“While patrolling in vicinity of Merrill 
Road on August 15, I saw a fawn that was 
very small and I would say that it was not 
over one week old.”—Game Protector Ed- 
ward R. Richards, Division “E”, August 16, 
1942, 


Members of the Rochester Sportsmen 
Club gave valuable assistance in the estab- 
lishment of Farm Game Project No. 86, New 
Sewickley Twp. Beaver Co. by helping set 
up the Safety Zones and one small refuge— 
Game Protector J. Bradley McGregor, G-1. 


I have a suggestion that is well worth 
trying: This year the metal refuge signs on 
S.G.L. No. 173 were badly faded. I gave 
them a coat of red paint, then secured a 
small rubber roller and went over the raised 
letters with white paint, now the signs 
appear to be new.—Game Protector J. 
Bradley McGregor, G-1. 

“On previous trips to State Game Lands 
No. 156, Lancaster County, I noticed long 
eared owls roosting in a small hemlock in 
Refuge “A.” On my last trip to that refuge, 
I again called on my friends but didn’t find 
them there, however, they proved to be 
good birds as there were probably 150 or 
more mice skulls under the tree.’—Game 
Protector R. E. Holtzapple, Division “A,” Oc- 
tober 11, 1942. 
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“While mowing refuge line on the Mili- 
tary Reservation I saw many apple trees 
that had been climbed quite often by bear. 
A good crop of apples are found on all parts 
of the reservation. I believe that a good 
bear population inhabits these lands.”— 
Game Protector Paul L. Failor, Division 
“B”, August 6, 1942. 


“Victor Brown of Port Allegany, R. D. 
No. 2, reported that two orphan fawns which 
are staying on his farm, are getting a good 
meal every night by nursing a certain one 
of his cows.”—Game Protector Cecil D. 
Hancock, Division “E”, September 4, 1942. 


Our deer hunters have remembered from 
past experience that it is good policy to 
hold their shot until the doe gets out from 
behind the buck. This is especially true 
this year when bucks are legal. Killing two 
with one shot is a costly proposition. 


DECEMBE 


“Several days ago I heard the rumor th 
a silver fox was seen along Branch Creg 
South East of Perkasie. Today the rumg 
became a fact. This afternoon a 
stopped at my headquarters with a de 
silver fox which was killed by his do 
while training them on rabbits. From 
condition of the pads and toenails on 
feet, I judge that the fox escaped recent 
from a fox farm. In one ear were tf 
initials H. V. and in the other the numb 
93."—Game Protector James A. Brown 
Division “A”, September 6, 1942. 


“There is a bear hanging around th 
Beaver Meadows refuge that seems to hay 
a dislike for the sign boards on the refug 
Tears the boards off the post and then tak 
them apart. This has happened for the le 
three years. There were several board 
destroyed this fall.’"—Game Protector 
ward Shaw, Division “F”’, Sept. 6, 1942. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAG 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Pennsylvania Game News published month if 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania for October 1942. \ 


State of Pennsylvania l.. 
County of Dauphin J 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the S 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Leo 
Luttringer, Jr., who, having been duly sworn 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is 
Editor of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News and th 
the following is, to the best of his knowled 
and belief, a true statement of the ownershi 
management (and if a daily paper, the circ 
tion) ete. of the aforesaid publication for 
date shown in the above caption, required 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by t 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 55 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pul 

lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
agers are: 
Publisher Comm. of Pa., Pa. C 
Harrisburg. Pa.; Editor Leo A. Luttringer Jt% 
Harrisburg, Pa.;: Managing Editor William L 
Drake, Harrisburg, Pa.; Business Manager, D. 
Batcheler, Harrisburg, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo 
tion, its name and address must be stated an 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad 
dresses of stockholders owning or a on 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If n 
owned by a corporation, the names and addres 
of the individual owners must be given. If own 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con 
cern, its name and address, as well as those 
each individual member, must be given.) 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvan 
Game Commission Harrisburg Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, am 
other security holders owning or holding 1 Pp 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgag 
or other securities are: (If there are none, 
state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givin 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list ¢ 
stockholders and security holders as they appée 
upon the books of the company but also, in cai 
where the stockholder or security holder appeat 
upon the books of the company as trustee or 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of & 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraph 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con 
ditions under which stockholders and_ securit 
holders who do not appear ypon the books of th 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
a capacity other than of a bona fide owner: ani 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any othe 
person association or corporation has any ine 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed: 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subs 
scribers during the twelve months preceding 
date shown above is (This in 
formation is required from daily publications only-} 

LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist di 
of October, 1942. 
(My commission expires March 5, 1943.) 
LUCILLE A. STROUP. 
Notary Publi¢ 
(SEAL) : 
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